





orld 


.. where life is at full tide 


axiomatic that advertising is most productive of results when placed 

s@ proximity to spot news. The concise summation of news, accompanied 

by background facts that go beyond the bare news itself, and supplemented 
with action-illustration, completes the true cycle of information. 


This combination reaches its perfect balance in News-WEEk. Every 
seven days—fifty-two times a year—more than 100,000 homes receive through 
News-WEEK’s columns a slice of the world where life is at full tide. 


Keyed to speed, News-WEEK is a swiftly moving panorama of mankind 
in motion. It deals in facts without fancy, in occurrences rather than 
opinion; it is edited with precision and without prejudice. 


No magazine can thus serve a hundred thousand family units success- 
fully without sharing with its advertisers the same eager acceptance already 
accorded the text matter of its pages. 
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1 THE BACK SEAT RIDES 
_ JUST LIKE THE FRONT! 


Ride in “ALL THREE”... .Take them Over The Bumps! 


ee: A Goop tough road that’s 
bumpy...rough... unpaved! 
And put it up to “All Three” of 
the leading low-priced cars. 


Let that tell you the story of 
the luxurious “Floating Ride” 
—Plymouth’s new miracle in 
restful riding comfort. 


You Relax... and Rest! 


The back seat rides as smoothly 
as thefront. Nobumps, no “‘pitch- 
ing”... at top speeds on unpaved 
roads! Because Plymouth has re- 
distributed weight on the correct 
principle the famous “Airflow” 
cars introduced. 


New tapered-leaf springs, 
twice as soft as old-type springs, 


PLYMOUTH 47 $510 


soak up the jolts. A sway elimi- 
nator in front keeps you steady 
and safe on the curves. 
Plymouth’s genuine hydraulic 
brakes... and all-steel body... 
answer for your safety. It’s the 
safest of all the low-priced cars. 
For a new thrill in driving. . 
get back of the wheel of this 
beautiful new Plymouth. Find 
out first-hand about its amazing 
acceleration and speed . . . and its 
12% to 20% greater economy. 
Tell your Dodge, De Soto or 
Chrysler dealer you want a new 
Plymouth to drive. Also ask him 
about the official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Plan that 
makes it easy to own one now. 


Plymouth’s 


“Floating Ride”’— 
She rests while the car 
speeds smoothly 


AND UP, F.0.8. FACTORY, DETROIT 


on dirt roads 


fa deen 


ONLY PLYMOUTH GIVES 
YOU ALL FOUR: 


1. GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
2. SAFETY-STEEL BODY 


3. WEIGHT RE-DISTRIBUTION 


. 12% TO 20% LESS GAS & OIL 


BIGGEST — MOST BEAUTIFUL — of “‘All 
Three”’ leading low-priced cars . . . and 
beneath the streamlined beauty of the 
new Plymouth is the strength of an 
all-steel body —all-steel throughout. 
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THE. COVER: Sir John Simon and Anthony 
Eden, Lord Privy Seal, Britain’s traveling 
salesmen of peace, who have been making 
the rounds of the nervous capitals of Europe. 
(See page 5). Seibelman photo. 
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LETTERS 





PUZZLE: Considerable consternation has 
arisen due to the publication of the “riddle” 
in the Mar. 30 issue of your magazine, con- 
cerning the selection of the Premier by the 
red circles on each of the three foreheads. 

At your convenience, will you kindly send 
solution of this subtle puzzle? 

Buppy DERN 

Blue Rapids, Kan. 

In spite of your warning—“Don’t Let This 
Brain Teaser Get You Bogged Down”’—the 
headaches around the office (Plymouth Mo- 
tor Corp.) are piling up. 

How did Mr. Z know that his circle was 
red? 

Of course, this all has to do with the prob- 
lem on page 22 of the Mar. 30 issue of News- 
WEEK. 

Won't you answer by return mail? 

<. LEBLANC 
Detroit, Mich. 


Editorial Note: The answer: 

If a blue circle had been painted on Z’s 
forehead, both X and Y would have known 
that their circles were red and would have 
lowered their hands. Since they did not 
drop their hands, Z knew that his circle was 
red. 

« 


ROOSEVELTIANA: You say (Mar. 9) that 
two years ago the Roosevelt family “stepped 
into a searing glare of publicity.” Of course 
—and why? Because of the Peeping Toms, 
sometimes called the gentlemen of the press, 
whose efforts you emulate. You imply that 
one of the President’s sons is a snob; an- 
other, a dumb athlete; the third, a rolling 
stone, and the oldest, a victim of gastric dis- 
turbance. The daughter you say is “public- 
ity conscious.” Is all this vital? Or in good 
taste? 

I think you owe an apology to the Amer- 
ican citizens whose private lives you have 
gratuitously publicized. 


Newark, N. J. 


Mary SPENCER 


I am glad you printed the brief sketches 
of the President’s wife and children. I have 
heatd so many criticisms of them that it is a 
relief to find that, like Hamlet, they are at 
least “indifferent honest,” and that, in con- 
trast to his case, there is little danger of 
their committing political patricide. 

Rurus L. Hamigeson 

Chicago, Ill. 


... I had hoped your paper would be un- 


biased and free from propaganda. 

have since noted many nauseating ar- 
ticles about the Roosevelts, whom I think 
the most tiresome people in America. Reams 
of propaganda continually come from Wash- 
ington. Why do you add to the mess? When 
that family demonstrates its superminded- 
ness, then it is time enough to rave about 
them. To date, I find nothing but mistakes 
and failures in their wake. 


W. Crump 


Pasadena, Calif. 


I think your paper is the best ever! But 
why, oh, why! so much of the Roosevelt 
family? The father . . . holds the gift of 
President from the hands of the American 
people, but they did not make his wife or 
children gods and goddesses of this coun- 
5 ee 

To be honest we should open our eyes to 
the facts instead of trying to live on empty 
prophecies which have not materialized! Is 
it not patent to you that we have 1,000,000 
more families on the dole this year than we 
had in 1934? Also, since Mr. President 
opened the door to communism, we have in 
California itself more Communists than Rus- 
sia had at the beginning of the revolution in 
that country. 

Mr. Roosevelt gained the White House 
through his promise of legalizing the drink 
traffic, which has been guilty of more acci- 
dents and criminalities in two years than in 
any previous five. Then through the advice 
of the “Brainless Trust,” the people’s meat 
supply and wheat was destroyed until today 
it is hopeless for the underpaid worker to 
keep pace with the high price of food. Now 
the same “Trust” wishes for the absolute 
control of our children when they themselves 
never raised anything but the devil... The 
backbone of the country, the working man, 
fails to see it and will one day, without any 
aid from Russia, upset the present order and 
revert again back to the good old constitu- 
tional days. 


Wma. J. BENNETT 
Tulare, Calif. 


SNEER? May I respectfully express my 
resentment at the way you sneeringly refer 
- Governor Davey as a tree surgeon (Mar. 
If one were to believe the newspapers and 
magazines, only lawyers are capable of fill- 
ing public office. 

Editors may. believe it or not, but in his 
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Rite Tene 


GREAT DAY 


The day you arrive in Pittsburgh— 
and affix your signature to our reg- 
ister—will be a great day of living 
for you—a day of great opportuni- 
ties for us. Hotel William Penn is 
not merely Pittsburgh's finest and 
largest, but is world-known for the 
excellence of its appointments, the 
quality of its cuisine (under direc. 
tion of the internatiorially-famous 
chef, Mons. Clovis Chartron), and 
the unstinted friendliness of its 
welcome. 

@ 1600 Rooms with bath 

Rates from $3.50 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 




















World 


Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) [_], for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 


Name - 





Addr 





City 
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ent with Hopkins, Governor Davey is 


gum 
mae i by most of the common people. 


ack ’ 
Te ool like a sardonic joke for Hopkins 


to talk about $8,000 campaign funds when 
every one knows that his professional relief 
administrators waste more than that every 
' in Montgomery County alone. 

Harvey P, Hippie 


week 
Trotwood, Ohio 


Editorial Note: Martin L. Davey is presi- 
dent and treasurer of The Davey Tree Ex- 
pert Co. His father was_ known as the 
“father of tree surgery.””’ News-WEEK was 
reporting a fact, not sneering. 


ARMAMENTS: The figures on your Front 
Page, Mar, 23, may be- correct in indicating 
that the Soviets have well toward six times 
as many troops in their army as the United 
States, but your pictures indicating that the 
Soviet Army is approximately one thousand 
times as large as ours are calculated to mis- 
lead, and with most people it is the illustra- 
tions which count. To represent the com- 
parative figures, the man representing the 
United States should be more than half as 
tall as the Russian figure. Considering our 
needs, our army is larger than those of other 
nations. 

Joun Anprew HoL_MEs 

Evanston, Ill. 


Why above last week’s (Mar. 23) leading 
atticle, did you print that cut of soldiers 
drawn to the scale of seven countries’ arma- 
ments? It just indicates the relative size of 
armies, leaving out minor factors like navies, 
areas, and populations. Naturally it gives 


the impression that Germany has an unnec- 
essarily enormous force whereas the poor 
United States is unprotected. The impres- 
sion it gives is distorted, inasmuch as we 
have just two neighbors, neither dangerous, 
while Germany has nine, three of which have 
threatened her. 

Being graphic as well as misleading, it 
looks like typical big-army propaganda, and 
[ should think since the recent passage of 


our record-making peacetime military budg- 
et we had had about enough. 


Amos StTurGIs 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Editorial Note: The following tables give 
the relative positions of the seven nations in 
respect to the factors suggested by Mr. Stur- 
gis (countries being designated in the order 
of their projected army size) : 

Navy Area Population 
Russi 7 2 2 


7 2 2 
Franc € 4 6 6 
Get iny 6 7 5 
Ital 5 4 7 
Japan 3 5 + 
British Empire 2 1 1 
United States 1 3 3 


COMPACT NEWS: This is my first and 
only fan letter. I am writing to tell you how 
much | enjoyed that beautifully written ac- 
count of the Mohawk disaster in your mag- 
azine (Feb, 2). I suppose that it was written 
as a matter of routine, and the man who 
wrote it received no particular credit. The 
author of that account is an artist with words. 
[ should like to know his name. 

lhe article shows that he really knows the 
sea and ships; he should be able to write 
stories as well as articles; perhaps he does. 
_ | have derived a great deal of pleasure 
irom your magazine, The news is all there, 
compactly set down... 

ee EtruHet G. Leecu 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


BEST WISHES: Congratulations to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration on 
its quick work to relieve the crop shortage 
caused by the dust storms (Mar. 30). You 
whe they “lifted all restrictions on Spring 
wheat planting.” Fine! Instead of locking 
the barn door after the horse was stolen, 


ney, have locked it after the poor beast was 
aq, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Rosert SPRAGUE 
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NEW TIRE IDEA 


KEEPS YOU SAFE~-SAVES YOU MONEY 


New Seiber- Ordinary Tire 
ling Two-  S f —After 20,000 
Tread, Air- Miles. Smooth 
Cooled Tire Still Tractive — Dangerous 


THIS 1S VERY INTERESTING 


“Tire number one is a new two-tread, air-cooled tire. I am passing the rod sighs 

through the tread to demonstrate a ventilating hole. Tire number two is an air-cooled 

tire worn to the second tread. Ventilating channel has become tractive cross groove 

in second tread. Tire number three is an ordinary tire which ran the same distance as 
tire number two — but is now unsafe to drive.” 











TWO-TREAD, AIR-COOLED TIRE—NEVER 
WEARS SMOOTH—SAFE TO THE LAST MILE 


@ It is no secret that ordinary low-pressure tires will give you only 
about half the anti-skid mileage formerly obtained on balloon tires. 


This shortage of anti-skid mileage is not due to poor quality —but to 
design and new motoring conditions. Hence ordinary tires become 
smooth, slippery and dangerous to drive when only half worn out. 


DOUBLES SAFE MILEAGE 


Under the leadership of the most experienced tire maker in the world, 
the Seiberling ‘technical staff overcame these difficulties with the 
development of the patented* two-tread, air-cooled tire. 


This amazing new tire has two treads. When 
the first tread wears off after long mileage, and 
at the point where ordinary tires should be 
discarded —the second tread wears on. A sharp 
new tread design meets the road—traction 
and safety are renewed. Thus the danger point 
in ordinary tires becomes the new safe 

point in Seiberlings— safe mileage is doubled. 


THICKER TREAD 
AIR-COOLED « LONGER WEAR 


The extra thick tread on this new tire is air- 
cooled. It actually breathes as it rolls on the AIR-COOLED, TWO-TREADS 


road. Through the ventilating holes, air is Penta Eider . 
i ox» ire— iri s the tire revolves the ventilat- 
inhaled — cools the tire—hot air is exhaled. ing bolep close under the weight 
ofthe car,forcing out destructive 





Since internal heat is the enemy of rubber, this heat. As the holes open—cool air 
cooled tire wears longer—is safer from blowouts. is drawn in, cooling the tire as it 
See your Seiberling dealer today. He will give you rolls on the road. These holes 

é : . : have another function. As the 
an interesting demonstration of this remarkable first tread wears off—they be- 
new tire, which cuts safe mileage costs in half. come grooves forming the sec- 

ond anti-skid tread which gri 

*The Air-Cooled Tire is covered by 8 U. S. Patents and protects to the final mile. 











THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 
Seiberling Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


SEIBERLING iceccis 
} | AIR-COOLED TIRES 
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PW Oo SIDES “OT THE 
HOUR GLASS 


: = applies ¢wo-tests to an insurance company. One test is concerned with 





the /ength of time—the other with its shortness. 

In selecting an insurance company, the experienced buyer asks, first, 
“How /ong is the company’s record of distinguished service?” Then he asks: 
“Will I get service in the shortest possible time?” 

For /ength of service, the Hartford points to 
125 years of square dealing — payment of legiti- 
mate claims in cash. As for the speed of service the 
Hartford has some 17,000 agents; Western Union 
offices in the United States or Canadian National 
Telegraphs offices in Canada have on file the name 


and address of the nearest representative of the 


ot 


Hartford, for the convenience of anyone asking for this information in time of 
trouble. Thus Hartford protection goes hand in hand with you everywhere and 
125 years of time have built this company which now saves you time—when 


time saved means trouble saved. 


If you want Hartford nation-wide insurance service, see the nearest Hartford Agent or ask any licensed broker 
to place your insurance in the Hartford which writes practically every form of insurance except life. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. « HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD «© CONNECTICUT 
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REARMIN G: London Envoys Meet Frankness and Gloom in 


Berlin, ‘Clarity’ and Optimism in Moscow; Peace Dove Flutters 


“A considerable divergence of opin-~- 


ion between the British and German 
governments was revealed at the con- 
versations.” 

With his genius for understatement, 
Sir John Simon, Britain’s Foreign Min- 
ister (see cover), thus reported his 
Berlin visit to the House of Commons 
last week. Actually he took little of 
value back to Britain besides Adolf 
Hitler’s photograph in a silver frame. 
One day at the Chancellery, the mus- 
tached Reich Leader snatched it from 
a sidetable and autographed it. 

Sartorially, Germans felt, the visit 
was a success. Britons were less cer- 
tain. Sir John and Anthony Eden, 
Britain’s handsome Lord Privy Seal, 
wore their cutaways well. But Herr 
Hitler (see page 16), always anxious 
to be different, sported black trousers 
and a loose brown coat. 

The dictator exercised his individual- 
ity again at a party in the British Em- 
bassy’s gilded ballroom. He brought 
his own chef to prepare his lunch— 
scrambled eggs and fruit salad. } 

The day of the Britons’ arrival by 
airplane from London was spent in 
preliminary calls and meetings. Then 
th2y got down to business. 


ExpLosion: Early in the week came 
the big scene—a two-day conference in 
Hitler’s airy office on Wilhelmstrasse. 
Both Britons were present. The Reichs- 
fuehrer sat with his Foreign Minister, 
Konstantin von Neurath, and his sleek 
personal foreign adviser, Joachim von 
Ribbentrop. Hitler talked for several 
hours, stopping at one point to digest 
some bad news: four Nazis had been 
sentenced to death in Memel (see page 
12). 

At the start of the two-session meet- 
ing, Sir John and Mr. Eden wore pleas- 
ant helpful smiles. Gradually the smiles 
vanished. When they drove through 
cheering Berlin crowds on their last 
day in Berlin, their faces were grim and 
worried. A meager press handout an- 
nounced: “The conversations were car- 
ried on in the frankest and friendliest 
Spirit and resulted in a complete clari- 
fication of each other’s views.” 

But last week through the gloom that 
Shrouded British officialdom seeped a 
different story. 

Herr Hitler had used plain words. 
Germany’s rearmament was a fact. The 
powers from now on would have to 
treat her as an equal in all discussions 
of arms limitation treaties: The pro- 





SOVFOTO 


Dictator Stalin (Center), President Kalinin (Right), and So- 
viet Farmers: When Mr. Eden Called He Discarded His Cutaway 


posed Eastern Locarno security treaty 
ta guarantee the present frontiers of 
eastern Europe he would have nothing 
to do with. Russia, he said, planned ex- 
pansion in that region; Germany could 
not commit herself to inaction. The 
Reich would return to the League only 
if Geneva would consent to scrap the 
Versailles Treaty. 


When Sir John suggested that Ger- 
many pledge non-interference in Aus- 
tria, the dictator demanded a definition 
of interference. Italy, he complained, 
had financed the Austrian Heimwehr, 
yet all Europe objected when Germany 
encouraged Austrian Nazis. 


TurRmoiIL: Evrope’s editors worked 
overtime. British papers gave what 
purported to be inside stories of Hit- 
ler’s demands. Germany wanted eco- 
nomic union with Austria, a 400,000-ton 
navy. (compared with -Britain’s 1,- 
200,000-ton fleet), and return of the 
Versailles-snatched colonies, the Polish 
Corridor, and German areas in Czecho- 





slovakia. Berlin officially denied the 
Polish and Czech stories. 


The German Embassy at London 
jumped into the melee with a state- 
ment: “it is not true that the Fuehrer 
intimated to Sir John Simon that the 
present strength of the German air 
force is equal if not superior to the 
British.” Sir John, furious, rang up 
Sir Eric Phipps, His Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Berlin. Next day Prince 
Otto von Bismarck of the London Em- 
bassy had to make an official apology. 


Europe remembered Hitler’s book 
“My Battle.” In it the former lance 
corporal insisted that the 1914 fron- 
tiers of the Reich will not satisfy him. 
He wants to win in Europe “the ter- 
ritory which is due to Germany on this 
earth. This form of action is the only 
one which could justify bloodshed in 
the eyes of-God and of future genera- 
tions in Germany.” 

Last week, gossips said the dictator 
saw eye to eye with Alfred Rosenberg, 
the tall blond Nazi who cooks up 
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ACME 


A Picture That May Be as Famous as the Signing at Versailles: Meet- 
ing of Hitler’s Cabinet to Announce Germany’s Return to Conscription 


Nazi party theories and serves as a 
sort of private Foreign Minister to 
the Leader. Herr Rosenberg’s pro- 
jected Nordic union would gobble up 
Austria, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
Scandinavia, and the Baltic States. 
Then he would grab huge mouthfuls of 
France, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Italy, 
and Yugoslavia. 

Startled diplomats throughout Eu- 
rope gathered behind closed doors. Af- 
ter a few days even the Wilhelmstrasse 
feared that Herr Hitler’s frankness had 
forced Britain to the outstretched arms 
of the Russian bogy man. 


Moscow: Anthony Eden did not re- 
turn to London with Sir John. He went 
to Moscow, where Muscovites welcomed 
him in a station hung with evergreen 
boughs, the Red flag, and the Union 
Jack. The Lord Privy Seal was the 
first Briton of Cabinet rank to visit the 
country since 1917, when Bolshevik 
revolutionaries killed the British mili- 
tary attache at Petrograd (now Lenin- 


grad). 








atleey 2 


Stresa on Lake Maggiore, Italy, W 


At a dinner for the impeccably 
dressed Englishman, Maxim M. Litvin- 
off, Foreign Commissar, ordered his 
carelessly clad Soviet friends to put on 
gala uniform or full dress. In return 
for this concession, the Briton discarded 
his perfectly tailored cutaway for a 
gray sack suit when he called on Jo- 
seph Stalin. The Soviet dictator wore 
high black boots, blue breeches, and a 
gray blouse. 

In his precise Oxford accent, Mr. 
Eden tossed a bouquet to the bushy- 
mustached Soviet leader: “an amazing 
fellow. They tell me he has never been 
abroad but he knows Europe and its 
problems backward. And he is willing 
to listen and never shouts at you.” Per- 
haps the Englishman’s ears still rang 
with the Reich leader’s hoarse Vien- 
nese German. 

The discussions proceeded cheerfully, 
in sharp contrast with the Berlin meet- 
ings. “It was emphasized in the con- 


versations by Stalin, Premier Molotoff, 
and Litvinoff,” an Anglo-Soviet state- 
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Sir John Simon Will Meet Apr. 11 to Talk Peace and ‘Security’ 
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ment said, “that the organization of 
security in eastern Europe and the pro. 
posed pact of mutual assistance do not 
aim at isolation or encirclement of any 
State but at the creation of equal se- 
curity for all participants, and that the 
participation of Germany and Poland 
would therefore be welcomed as afford. 
ing the best solution of the problem.” 

Mr. Eden, apparently satisfied with 
this statement, then boarded a train 
for Warsaw, to try to bring Poland in- 
to the Eastern Locarno fold. Like Sir 
John, he took away a picture, although 
this image lived only in his memory: 
Comrade Litvinoff, with champagne 
glass high, giving the toast to His 
Majesty the King. 

A correspondent of The London 
Times, sent to Moscow for the visit— 
the great paper will not keep a man in 
the censored Soviet—struck the only 
sour note in the symphony of optimism. 
“Many trustworthy observers,” he ca- 
bled London, “although they welcome the 
bright light which the Berlin and Mos- 
cow visits have shed on the dangerous 
state of affairs in Europe... feel... 
that ‘clarification’ does not alter the 
realities of peace or war and that ar. 
maments are piling up and fears in- 
creasing.” 


Fears: Two days after Hitler’s Wil- 
helmstrasse blast, the French Cabinet, 
by emergency decree, clamped down an 
embargo on “raw materials necessary 
to the national defense.” It struck at 
Germany, whose recent purchases of 
waste cotton, used in the manufacture 
of shells, had started a boom in France. 
Meanwhile, crack reserve troops gath- 
ered along the Rhine frontier for war 
maneuvers. While _ blue-uniformed 
Frenchmen drilled near Strasbourg, 
brown-shirted Storm Troopers hooted 
and catcalled across the river. 


Through Rumania, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia ran a quiver of appre- 
hension. Little Entente statesmen, af- 
ter prolonged secret meetings, sent 
Nicholas Titulescu, Rumanian Foreign 
Minister, to Paris to discuss the situ- 
ation. “This may sound dull,” said the 
statesman, known as the cleverest liv- 
ing Rumanian, “but Foreign Minister 
Pierre Laval and I found ourselves in 
complete agreement .. .” 

Italy sensed the Hitler menace even 
in Africa, where war with Abyssinia 
has threatened since December. 
Through his Minister at Addis Ababa, 
Herr Hitler sent the African country 
his sympathy “in her struggle against 
foreign domination.” Getting down to 
practicalities, he offered to sell her 300 
German armored cars on long-term 
credit. In Rome Italians talked of is- 
suing gas masks to civilians. 

Meanwhile, the peace dove fluttered 
valiantly on. At Stresa on Lake Mag- 
giore, workmen lined the railroad sta- 
tion with marble, to prepare for the 
Apr. 11 security conference of Benito 
Mussolini, Sir John Simon and M. 
Laval. 

Gloom entered even the Vatican. Be- 
fore his Cardinals, Pope Pius prayed: 
“Confound those peoples who desire 
war.” 
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MUNITION S: Bernard Baruch Springs a Surprise, 


And Backs Up His Opinions With a Surprising Record 


Into the Senate’s marble caucus room 
in Washington last week quietly stepped 
qa tall, dignified man. His white hair 
was parted in the middle, a handker- 
chief peeped from his breast pocket. 
As he took his seat facing a row of 
earnest Senators, every eye in-~ the 
crowded room turned on him. 

Here was Bernard M. Baruch: nerve- 
center of the government’s World War 
economic policy; frequent adviser to 
President Roosevelt; head of the Pres- 
ident’s board “to take the profit out of 
war,” and also—according to Father 
Coughlin, Detroit’s radio priest—tool 
and voice of Wall Street. Mr. Baruch 
had come to tell the Senate Arms In- 
vestigation what he thought of the 
munitions business. 


SearcH: For six years Senator Ger- 
ald P. Nye carefully measured the 


‘floods of preparedness propaganda that 


washed into Washington whenever 
Congress debated army and navy ap- 
propriations. The young Senator dis- 
covered that the money to finance the 
propaganda came from makers of guns, 
warships, gunpowder, and airplanes. 

Last year Mr. Nye decided to blow 
off the lid. He got the Senate to spend 
$50,000 to investigate the munitions in- 
dustry. Vice President Garner named 
him—a Republican—chairman of the 
committee. 


It convened twice, in September and 
December. In January, with an addi- 
tional $50,000 the Senate appropriated, 
the present hearings began. A long 
procession of witnesses, many hostile 
and indignant, disclosed the sordid pur- 
suit of “profits from death.” Evidence 
showed: 

Colossal war profiteering. 

Bribery of government employes. 

Fomenting of international hatreds. 

Undercover opposition to internation- 
al disarmament. 

Bickering over profits even in the 
crisis of war. 

Violation and evasion of arms em- 
bargoes. 

Peddling of arms secrets to foreign 
nations. 

World-wide cooperation among the 
arms magnates. 


The committee concluded that the 
profit motive was a major cause of war. 


So.uTion: Late last month John T. 
Flynn, quiet and studious economics 
writer, outlined the committee’s plan 
to spike war profits. It was simple: 
tax the daylights out of everybody as 
soon as war begins. 

In wartime the government drafts 
men into the army. Wasn’t it equally 
permissible under the Constitution, Mr. 
Flynn asked, to draft capital from non- 
fighting business men? 

His proposed war taxes would take 
half of all profits up to 6 per cent, all 


profits above that. Income taxes would 
take every cent of individual income 
above $10,000. 

The rich would have to give up their 
yachts, great houses, extensive estates, 
and many-car garages. Why not, Mr. 
Flynn argued. Such sacrifices were 
minor compared to those made by men 
at the front. Furthermore, arguments 
that such retrenchments would create 
unemployment were fallacious. Ser- 
vants made jobless would be quickly 
absorbed by whirring munitions fac- 
tories. 

The program would not only make 
war profitless, the witness insisted, it 
would also put war on a “pay as you 
go” basis. Stringent taxes would re- 
move the need for loans to be met by 
future generations. Thus the country 
could avoid war’s tremendous inflation 
and aftermath of depression. 


Support: From Mr. Baruch specta- 
tors at the hearings expected the 
traditional arguments of bankers and 
financiers. He fooled them. Smiling 
calmly, he declared he was “generally 
favorable” to Flynn’s scheme. 

“Only by the elimination of profits” 
—Baruch’s voice was clear and quiet 
—‘can it be said of a war that it has 
been won—if a war is ever won. 

“Anti-profiteering is part of the 
broader plan which must embrace the 
mobilization of man-power, money, raw 
and manufactured materials, mainte- 
nance—which means food and clothing 
—and morale. We should so order 
matters that each man, each business, 
everything, and every dollar shall bear 
its just proportion of the burden.” 

Despite bitter attacks made on pre- 
vious similar proposals, Mr. Baruch felt 
confident that Congress would enact 
and adhere to an anti-war-profits pro- 
gram: “We are wiser about those 
matters now than we were.then.” He 
was equally certain that no constitu- 
tional bar prevented spreading the 
burden of war over the whole popula- 
tion. 

The financier was deadly earnest. 
The prospect of another war was un- 
endurable. It “would mean the col- 
lapse of the American. standard;” 
under it “our whole moral attitude 
would change.” 


ExaAmMPLE: Mr. Baruch disclosed his 
war record, a sharp contrast to the 
records of some other business men 
whose names have figured in the hear- 
ings. While Croesus-rich arms makers 
haggled for more profits, Mr. Baruch 
put his house in order. 

In 1916 his $10,000,000 fortune yield- 
ed $2,301,000 income. Then President 
Wilson appointed him head of the War 
Industries Board. Promptly the fin- 
nancier sold his stocks and bonds and 
bought Liberty Bonds. His income 
dropped to $200,000. During the war, 


































































































HARRIS-EWING AND WIDE WORLD 
Bernard Baruch: When He Finished 
There Was Little More to Be Said 
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profits from other investments for 
which he had found no buyer brought 
him an additional $300,000: he turned 
it all over to war charities. 

After Mr. Baruch revealed these fig- 
ures, Senator James F. Byrnes of South 
Carolina asked to be heard. He wanted 
to get in the record “two fine. things” 
he had “never heard Mr. Baruch men- 
tion.” First of all, the financier had 
paid $85,000 out of his own pocket to 
finance a government mission to Eng- 
land for which there was no appropri- 
ation. When the war ended, he dug in 
a second time, to pay railroad fare 
home from Washington for hundreds of 
girl clerks who suddenly found them- 
selves jobless. 

For three days, Mr. Baruch testified. 
When he got through, there was little 
more to be said. This week the com- 
mittee met in executive session to draft 
a law that would put the Flynn pro- 
posals into effect. Next on the com- 
mittee’s agenda is an investigation of 
the munitions industry’s peacetime ac- 
tivities. 

s 


AGRICULTURE: Listers to The 
Rescue in Dust-Storm Areas 


Amelia Earhart climbed into her big 
monoplane at Tulsa, Okla., one day last 
week, and took off for El Paso, Texas. 
At Dallas, 600 miles from her goal, the 
short-haired woman flyer plunged into 
a fog of dust swirling high over the 
Texas plain. 

“I couldn’t see a thing,” she reported. 
“TI don’t have the faintest idea what 
Texas looked like. I was on the radio 
beam almost all the way.” 

The same dust storm that hid Texas 
from Miss Earhart sifted silt over the 
already desolated plains of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma. It added 
further to the disastrous dust precipi- 
tation of the week before. In addition, 
earth-laden winds powdered South Da- 
kota, Iowa, and western Illinois. 

Great Plains farmers decided some- 
thing had to be done at once. Gov. Alf 
M. Landon of Kansas hurried to Wash- 
ington. In response to his pleas, FERA 
set aside $1,000,000 to help the affected 
States lister-plow the dust-storm danger 
zone. The action of the double-bladed, 
deep-cutting listers will give the plains 
a washboard surface and break up the 
force of the winds. Under the Landon 
plan, the Federal government will sup- 
ply gasoline, oil, and grease for trac- 
tors furnished by farmers and States. 
Nearly half the Federal funds will be 
expended in hard-hit Kansas. 

With 20,000 tractors. mobilized last 
week, Governor Landon hoped to have 
the worst sections well furrowed within 
two or three days after work starts. 


‘SNUB:’ A ‘Boorish’ Lady Versus 
A ‘Presumptuous’ First Lady 


An. old-fashioned house in -Berkeley, 
Calif.; is the home of one of the State’s 
leading feminists. She is Miss Martha 
Ijams (pronounced Eems). 

Whenever there is an important fem- 


Mr. Hoover, Dr. Sproul, Miss Perkins: Everything Seemed 
to Be Going Smoothly Until a Miss Ijams Was Heard From 


inist gathering Miss Ijams leaves her 
aged mother to attend it. Tall, slender, 
and blond, the former militant suffra- 
gette dresses conservatively but with a 
touch of feminine color. Her voice is 
soft and her manner does not indicate 
the fire that she can display when she 
feels strongly about something. But 
independent ideas and the habit of 
sticking to them have forced Miss 
Ijams to quit several women’s organiza- 
tions. Last week Miss Ijams’s opinions 
got her headlines all the way from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. 

The University of California was re- 
sponsible. Officials had asked Miss 
Ijams—assistant secretary of the Class 
of 1901, holder of a law degree and a 
Phi Beta Kappa key—to preside at the 
university’s Charter Day luncheon Mar. 
23. Her blue eyes lit up with pleasure 
when she heard that, for the first time 
in the university’s 67 years, the speaker 
would be a woman. Rumor said the 
honor would go to Dr. Mary Woolley, 
president of Mount Holyoke College. 

But the New England educator was 
not invited. Instead, Dr. Robert G. 
Sproul, the university’s president; asked 
Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. 
Herbert Hoover also accepted an invi- 
tation. Most feminists were pleased to 
see Miss Perkins, and hear her speak 
on ‘The Status of Labor in Modern So- 
ciety.”” Miss Ijams was not. She be- 
came excited and refused to preside at 
the luncheon. She thought it was a 
disgrace that Dr. Sproul should select 
“a mere: politician.” 

Last -week Miss Ijams’s excitement 
was but little abated. Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, in a crowded press con- 
ference at the White House, sought to 
dispel the impression that Miss Ijams 
had snubbed Miss Perkins. 

“A snub,” defined America’s First 


Lady, “is the effort of a person who 
feels superior to make somebody else 
feel inferior; to do so, he has to find 
someone who can be made to feel in- 
ferior.” If any snub were intended, 
Mrs. Roosevelt suspected, it was di- 
rected toward the university officials 
who invited Miss Perkins. 

When Mrs. Roosevelt’s remarks got 
to California Miss Ijams was ready for 
them. She had “nothing but contempt” 
for Mrs. Roosevelt, who was “as pre- 
sumptuous as ever in her assumption 
as to what I intended, or did not in- 
tend, relative to Miss~ Perkins. Why 
should I answer her? Nothing she ever 
says is worth answering.” 

As for Dr. Sproul, thousands of alum- 
ni, said Miss Ijams, condemned him 
“for playing politics with the Perkins 
woman.” 

Dr. Sproul’s only comment was a 
thinly veiled reference to “ill-advised 
zealots who lack balance wheels” and 
alumni “so unbelievably boorish.” 

“He meant me all right,” said Miss 
Ijams. 


AMENDMENT: Child Labor 
Proposal Gets Another Setback 


The proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the Constitution has been turn- 
ing up in State Legislatures off and on 
for eleven years. So far 24 States have 
ratified the plan to give Congress the 
“power to limit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of persons under 18 years of 
age.” Thirty-six States are needed for 
adoption. 

Last, week advocates of the amend- 
ment received a setback. Asked to 
ratify, Connecticut’s Senators and Rep- 
resentatives voted “No”—making the 
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Nutmeg State the sixteenth to turn up 
its nose at the amendment this year. 
Because only a few State Legislatures 
meet before 1937, the amendment is 
stymied for two years. 

Opponents of the humanitarian 
measure include prominent churchmen, 
educators, and lawyers. They contend 
ratification would infringe on States’ 
rights and create an army of Federal 
snoopers of the Prohibition type. 

A. Lawrence Lowell, ex-president of 
Harvard University, declared that under 
the proposed law Congress could pre- 
vent a widowed mother from asking 
“her daughter to help with the dishes.” 

Most enemies of the amendment pre- 
fer to solve the child labor problem 
locally. Others say it is being solved. 


They point out that under the NRA > 


codes approximately 100,000 child work- 
ers have been taken out of. factories, 
shops, and trades. The 1930 census 
listed 2,000,000 workers between the 
ages of 10 and 18. 


One fact gladdens the hearts of the 
amendment’s backers. Congress did not 
fix any time limit for ratification. Ad- 
vocates can keep fighting until they line 
up the necessary 36 States. 


CONSUMERS: Angry Housewives 
Chop Meat Out of Their Diet 


Embattled housewives in Los Angeles 
last week went on the war path. 
Wrathfully they rallied, 10,000 strong, 
to the banner Thrift. Then they turned 
their guns against butchers. Their am- 
munition: the boycott. 


Meat prices must come down! Two 
groups—the Housewives League of Los 
Angeles and Southern California, and 
the United Conference Against the 
High Cost of Living—swung into ac- 
tion. 

Mrs. Margaret M. Matteson, a mild, 
middle-aged real estate agent, who is 
the aunt of Doris Duke Cromwell, 
“world’s richest girl,” boasted: “With- 
in a few days we expect to have the en- 
tire city organized . . . The packers are 
responsible. The Federal processing 
tax also helps to keep the prices up.” 


Housewives League members fought 
to make the boycott airtight. They fed 
husbands spinach, beans, and carrots 
and broadcast meatless menus through- 
out the city by house-to-house canvass, 
telephone, and radio. They bombarded 
Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, with bitter letters. Why had meat 
prices soared when husbands’ wages re- 
mained at depression levels? 


Secretary Wallace’scomment: “Blame 
the drought, not the government.” 

Yet Los Angeles was better off than 
the rest of the country, pork prices ex- 
cluded. 

Prices (in cents per pound) for the 
week ended Mar. 12: 


i Los Angeles National Av 
Pork Chops 37.8 eR 
a Pork 27.2 25.7 
acon 27.9 : 

Leg of Lamb 26.3 380 

Round Steak 33.2 35.1 

Lamb Chops 32.9 35.8 

Plate Beef 15.8 15.8 

Chuck Roast 22.4 22.7 
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What particularly roused housewives 
was that, while food prices throughout 
the country increased gradually, in Los 
Angeles a sudden 2 per cent rise oc- 
curred in one month. 


The butchers do not underestimate 
their new enemies. In 1926 the House- 
wives League locked horns with ice 
sellers. Their zeal reduced the price of 
ice in a week from 60 to 40 cents per 
100 pounds. 


NRA: Richberg Speeds Progress 
Of the Olive Branch to Labor 


Donald. Richberg, chairman of the 
National - Industrial Recovery Board, 
hurried into Room 217 of the Senate 
Office Building last week. There he 
spoke earnestly to Senator Byron Pat- 
ton Harrison of Mississippi. 


So impressed was Senator Harrison 
that he took Richberg into the -adjoin- 
ing Senate Finance Committee’ room, 
where the “Assistant President’ re- 
peated his arguments to committee 
members. Would the Senators please 
speed up action on NRA legislation? A 
few minutes later Senator Harrison 
pulled the biggest surprise of the Wash- 
ington week by introducing in the Sen- 
ate an administration bill to extend 
the life of NRA. 


Sponsors of important bills make sure 


that reporters have copies well in ad- 
vance. But there was no time for ad- 
vance prints of the administration’s 
NRA bill. Correspondents pounced on 
the few copies which pages rushed up- 
stairs to the Senate Press Gallery. A 
dozen heads jostled about each one. 


Reason for the hurried introduction 
of the bill was not hard to find. Strike 
threats rumbled into Washington from 
many quarters. Steel, automobile, rub- 
ber, and textile industries seethed with 
unrest. Bituminous coal miners awaited 
the. signal to. drop their drills and 
shovels... John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers, threatened a 
strike of 350,000 men in the Appa- 
lachian coal fields. He wanted a 30- 
hour week and a $5.50 day in place 
of the present 35-hour week and 
$5.00 day. After Senator Harrison 
introduced the administration’s NRA 
extension bill the miners agreed to 
continue work on the present basis un- 
til June 16, when the 1933 NRA law 
expires. 


The measure to extend NRA was 
only “tentative,” according to Senator 
Harrison. It was at once sent back to 
the Finance Committee as “a basis for 
discussion.” 


Apparently the New Deal heads 
wanted to pacify everybody who has 
been criticizing NRA. They held out 
to labor the promise of two more years 
of NRA, with the right of collective 





HARRIS-EWING 


_. Senator Pat Harrison, Who Suddenly Produced an 
_Administration Bill to Extend the Life of NRA 
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bargaining upheld under an unchanged 
Section 7(a). They proposed to pre- 
vent monopolistic tendencies in in- 
dustries under NRA codes. They de- 
vised safeguards for small industries 
and eliminated prison sentences for 
code violations. 


PIONEER: Baby Who Went West 
Comes to End of the Trail 


In San Francisco they hung black 
crepe for Mrs. Margaret Isabella Breen 
McMahon last week. The funeral’s 
simplicity, her friends felt, suited her 
tastes. Isabella Breen had lived her old 
age quietly. She had her greatest ad- 
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gaunt. Illness and exhaustion slowed 
them down. 

By the time they reached the Sierra 
Nevadas the snow had begun swirling 
into the jagged ravines. Oct. 27, 1846, 
the first blizzard marooned them at 
Prosser Creek. 

The pioneers dug in for a hard 
Winter. They built makeshift shacks 
against the rocksides, and slaughtered 
all the animals. They stacked chunks 
of frozen meat in the snow like cord 
wood. Soon it was gone. Desperate 
with hunger, some of the party turned 
finally to cannibalism, toasting strips 
of human flesh, careful not to eat 
their relatives. 

The Breens camped in a deserted 
cabin where Patrick lay too ill to 
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The Donner Party Marooned by a Blizzard and Slowly Starving 
in the Sierra Nevadas (1846), as Depicted in an Old Sketch 


venture 89 years ago—the year she 
was born. 

In 1846 Abraham Lincoln was stump- 
ing the Illinois backwoods for election 


to the House of Representatives. Along 


the Mississippi River*frontier, farmers 
were restive. From the West over the 
Rockies came stories of a new paradise. 
Fertile California beckoned. 

That Spring, George and Jacob Don- 
ner started organizing their famous 
westward expedition. The bug bit the 
Breens. Get to California before Fall 
snows choke the mountains! Patrick 
Breen. herded together his wife, his 
goods, his cattle, and his seven chil- 
dren and joined 81 others. Isabella 
Breen was the youngest of all—less 
than a year old. 

Across the plains, over the Rockies, 
and through the Great Salt Lake Des- 
ert the caravan toiled. There, sun and 
sand and Indians got in their licks. 
The redskins stole some cattle; thirst 
killed others. Horses and humans grew 


move. But Baby Isabella thrived. 

Five months later half the snowbound 
group was dead. Not the Breens. Res- 
cue parties in March carried all nine of 
them across the mountains. Today 
there is only one descendant left, Isa- 
bella’s nephew, Peter, a San Francisco 
attorney. 


ROOSEVELTS: The President 
Dashes Off and Drops a Line 


Out of Jacksonville, Fla., last week 
steamed the U.S.S. Farragut, newest 
and most modern of Uncle Sam’s de- 
stroyers.. Her sharp prow cut the sun- 
lit blue*water as she churned along to- 
ward. a rendezvous off Cat Cay in the 
Bahamas. On board, the President of 
the United States forgot. about the 
Washington turmoil and wondered if 
the fishing. would be good. Aboard an 
older and smaller destroyer, the Clax- 





ton, the engineroom crew turned on 
more oil and forced more air into the 
drafts to keep up with, and escort, the 
Farragut. 

At Cat Cay the Nourmahal, Vincent 
Astor’s luxurious white yacht, arrived 
from Miami and met the two destroy- 
ers. A gig ferried Mr. Roosevelt to the 
Nourmahal, the Claxton turned home- 
ward, and the Farragut became escort 
to the yacht. Before the fishermen 
moved south, the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent, Britain’s royal honeymooners, 
called to pay their respects. 

That was the last day the President 
tolerated “store clothes.” At the next 
stopping place, Cayo Lobos, on the 
north coast of Cuba, he togged himself 
out in his old flop-brimmed canvas hat, 
spotty sweater, and old pants. James, 
his oldest son, joined the yachtsmen 
there, arriving in a commercial air- 
plane which swooped to a landing on 
the water. 

Sliding eastward along the Cuban 
coast, the fishermen tried their luck in 
Man-o’-War Bay, Great Inagua Island. 
There, they varied their technique: they 
set traps for the strange tropical fish 
that make their home in those waters. 

As the Nourmahal pointed her snub 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Said, in a letter to Chairman Richberg of 
the National Industrial Recovery Board 
that he had asked the Justice Department 
to help in maintaining compliance with 


Denied, in a letter to Ohio’s Representative 
Thom, reports that TVA was trying to win 
new industries for the South, saying t 
“special interests are constantly attempt- 
ing to thwart” the TVA program. 

SENATE: 

Passed, without record vote, the $907,343.- 
542 Treasury-Postoffice Appropriation Bill, 
with a provision for back pay for those 
Alcohol Tax Unit agents who have been 
payless since Dec. 1 because of an amend- 
ment to last year’s bill. 

Voted, 53 to 16, to repeal the 
Income Tax Publicity Law; 
President (see page 27). 

Interstate Commerce Committee voted, 12 to 
5, to report favorably the Wheeler resolu- 
tion to provide $25,000 for a “thorough 
and complete” investigation into railroad 
financing. 

Time in debate: 19 hours 35 minutes. 


HOUSE: 

Agricultural Committee reported a rewrit- 
ten AAA Bill containing provisions for the 
recapture of the foreign market. 

Completed action on the $401,998,179 War 
Department Appropriation Bill; sent it to 
President. 

Time in debate: 20 hours 3 minutes. 


DEPARTMENTS: 

State Department concluded with Haiti the 
fourth of Secretary Hull’s reciprocal tradé 
treaties, affecting tariff duties on 43 com- 
modities. 

Labor Department’s Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service dropped its deportation 
case against Evelyn John St. Loe Strachey, 
British author of books on communism, 
who immediately sailed for England. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

NIRB approved code for zinc industry; en- 
dorsed plan to cut hours of labor in some 
branches of the cotton textile industry to 
30 per week for an emergency period of 
twelve weeks. 

FHA announced that modernization loans 
insured by the administration have reached 
a total of $49,435,723 and estimated that 
its insuring program had stimulated $300,- 
000,000 worth of modernization work. 

ICC voted, 5 to 4, to deny the plea of Class I 
railroads for a 10 per cent increase in 
freight rates (see page 28). 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Mar. 28) 


“Pink 
sent 


Slip” 


it to 


ROCCIQES 7 is 000 cose cedocceccccess $70, 235,016.45 
Expenditures ..cccccccccccscces $85,897,999.61 
REET ccc sccccce e $2,433,128, 709.02 
Deficit, fiscal year.....+...++-$2,193,796,211.60 


Public . d6Dt.. wcccccccccesces $28,802,566,521.23 
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nose back toward the north again, the 
president’s idyllic program of fishing, 
jolling, and collecting tan became only 
a part-time job. Two navy planes, 
loaded with mail sacks, met the yacht 
at Nassau and delivered their cargoes. cao 
There were bills to be signed, reports . ____ WEDNESDAY 


to be studied. CAT CAY ISLAND 
to W! 





The church pennant flew from the 
Farragut’s masthead on Sunday. The 
President and his party ferried across 
for the services. Thereafter, Mr. Roose- 
yelt divided his attention between re- 
ports and barracuda. 


® Visitors at the White House one 
morning last Summer were startled to 
see a plump rat scurry across the south 
porch. Since that time Mrs. Roosevelt 
has waged warfare against rats and 
mice in the 117-year-old structure. 

Last week Mrs. Roosevelt was able to 
report to a radio audience that she had 
succeeded in exterminating the brutes. 
But, she revealed, other annoyances 
still plagued her. If she ever forgets to 
ask permission in the right place— 
whatever it is she wants to do around 
the White House—she finds herself im- 
mediately in hot water. 

Sometimes the right place is the 
Supplies and Warehouse Section of the 
National Park Service, sometimes it is _—__— 
the Commissioner of Fine Arts: Some 
simple details of housekeeping, such as 
accepting a present of a glass vase, re- 
quire an Act of Congress to make them 
legal. 





THURSDAY 





LOBOS 





MAN O° 
WAR BAY 











NEWS-WEEK MAP 
Among the Bahamas, Showing How Fisherman Roose- 
velt Kept Two Destroyers and One Yacht Busy 


e 
‘DEMAGOGUES:?’ From Johnson 
To Coughlin to Long Goes Ball 


Last week three doughty radioteers 
—Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, Father Charles 
E. Coughlin, and Senator Huey P. Long 
—continued to vituperate into micro- 
phones. 


® General Johnson, in Chicago, against 
Father Coughlin: 

“Are you a jack-in-the-pulpit who 
jumps up one moment in the collar of 
Rome, ducks and reappears the next 
moment in a necktie? ... What both 
you and Adolf (Hitler) have proposed 
and preached ... are as alike as peas 
in a pod... No swastikas for your 
Nazis, but a cross... 

“The strategy of Father Coughlin is 
to inflame popular passions by a con- 
Stant flicking with the whip of his 
tongue on backs already cut to ribbons 
by the lash of this depression . . 

“I am done with this controversy.” 


* Father Coughlin, in Detroit, against 
NRA and AAA: 

“The AAA was the first illegitimate 
waif of the Chamber of Commerce left 
to wail on the doorstep of the nation’s 
farmers ... 

“Its twin brother was NRA .. . for- 
Saken on the front porch of the Ameri- 
can laborer . . . but the wet nurses... 
wore the badge of Bernard Baruch.” 


* Senator Long, in Washington, against 
the administration: 
“The Prince Charming Administra- 





tion. . . the Blue Buzzard Government Good 
-.. the St. Vitus Dance party.” Hope; Jemoten, Before Phos Mectine’ Wish Mr. Ree 


Hope; Jamaica, Before Their Meeting With Mr. Roosevelt 
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‘6 : LITHUAN IA: Slap in Germany’s Face Threatens 


Peace; Pros and Antis Demonstrate on Frontiers 




















In a gray, flat land on the edge of 
the Baltic, ladders lean yearlong against 
the farmhouses. Pails of water stand 
always ready. Lithuanians are careful; 
they’ve seen many a spark fire straw 
roofs. 

Last week tiny Lithuania saw sparks 
fly that water could not put out. Adolf 
Hitler’s mighty forge worked overtime. 
The Reich, Der Fuehrer flared, was de- 
termined to retrieve “lost territories” 
cut from Germany at Versailles. 

Then by coincidence, a three-month 
trial ended at Kaunas, the present 
Lithuanian capital. A judge gave death 

Se —— ’ sentences to four leaders of 122 Ger- 
Py ks y? or ae 2. mans accused of plotting a Nazi putsch 


: , iS KEYSTONE in Memel (see map), one of the “lost 
Trial of 122 Germans at Kaunas, Lithuania: The Defendants, Four somtimes” 


of Whom ere Given Death Sentences, Are Seated at the Right Power-edmacious MMasidom took the 


verdict as a slap in the face, Reich- 
wide one roar arose: “Strafe Lithuania! 
Save our brothers!” The peace of 
Europe was threatened. Mobs stormed 
the Lithuanian Legation at Berlin and 
rioted at Tilsit, where Prussian pride 
had bowed once before. Here in 1807 
Napoleon joined Czar Alexander I on 
a raft on the Memel River and made 
an independent State of Prussia’s pos- 
sessions, Westphalia and the Duchy of 
Warsaw. 

Scared Lithuania last week promptly 
canceled border police leaves, and looked 
to the Versailles signatories for sup- 
port. 

Germany’s regular frontier forces, 
almost equal to Lithuania’s entire 
army, could easily march into pro- 
German Memel. Such an _ invasion 
would menace the whole territorial 
fabric of the Versailles Treaty. Britain, 
France, and Italy joined in notifying 
Lithuania its duty was to “bring to an 
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Lithuania, a Trouble Spot in Europe: Germany Wants end without delay” the conditions mak- 
to Regain Memel but Doesn’t Relish Lithuanian Geese ing Memel the Continent’s chief war 
risk. 


MeEMEL: Teutons, poles, and Russians 
have bickered and bled over the terri- 
tory since the Middle Ages, when Ger- 
man knights fortified the mouth of the 
river to control the Baltic. Lithuania 
had few rights in the port until after 
the World War. 

Versailles then gave this long-sub- 
jugated people independence from 
Russia and a trade outlet at Memel, 
over which the League of Nations took 
nominal control. In 1922 Polish troops 
seized Vilna, traditional Lithuanian 
capital. Lithuanians answered by seiz- 
ing Memel. They ousted the League's 
administrators and occupied 1,500 
square miles around the city. The pow- 
ers sanctioned both these coups but 
forced Lithuania to give Memel an 
autonomous government. 

In .1926 Antanas Smetona, famous 
Lithuanian patriot, engineered a popu- 
lar coup d’etat that made him Presi- 





KEYSTONE 


Some of the German Prisoners Taking Their Daily : 
Walk, Closely Guarded by Lithuanian Soldiers dent. Then, claimed Germans, began 

















difficulties for Teuton citizens of Lithu- 
ania. : 9 “SLs 
With. Hitler’s advent in 1933° the 
situation became acute. In the Fall the 
Kaunas government seized the Nazis 
whose trial just ended. 

Hitlerites: feel German. prestige de- 
mands control of Memel. Russia and 
Lithuania fear Herr Hitler plans a dick- 
er with Warsaw, by which Poland would 
cede Germany the Corridor in exchange 
for a strip of Lithuania running along 
the Latvian border to the sea. Last 
week .anti-German Poles, who. dread 
Nazi encroachment in the: Baltic area, 
demonstrated at the East Prussian bor- 
der. Meanwhile pro-German Poles, 
who. dislike Lithuania as a French 
protege, demonstrated along the Lithu- 
anian frontier. 


Geese: Lithuanians load their ex- 
ports on ships at Memel. Its loss would 
virtually kill their foreign trade, which 
was chiefly with Germany until Hitler’s 
advent, but is now mostly with Britain. 

Last Winter one million geese, ordi- 
narily destined for the Reich, had to 
seek their sauce on French tables. 
Nazis had retaliated for the wholesale 
arrests by declaring no Lithuanian meat 
or fowl could enter Germany. 


SWITZERLAND: An_  Anti-Nazi 
Goes for Ride With ‘Friends’ 


One evening some weeks ago a 
pensive, slightly stooping man with a 
small, pointed beard pushed through 
carnival crowds in Basle. The somber 
home of the Bank for International Set- 
tlements goes crazy with carnival once 
a year, rivaling Venice. The pedestrian 
forged on to a closed car. That night 
his Basle friends looked for him in vain. 


Last week Switzerland awoke to the 
fact that there had been a kidnaping. 
Berne sharply protested to Berlin over 
the abduction of Berthold Jacob, Ger- 
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man-Jewish anti-Nazi journalist—a 
“grave violation of Swiss sovereignty.” 
Promptly the Wilhelmstrasse replied. 
It had been holding since Mar. 9 a man 
“called Solomon, also known as Jacob” 
on charges of military espionage and 
of trying to enter Germany on a false 
passport. Swiss police checked on this 
“explanation” and found it false. 
Jacob, they found, plowed through 
the carnival crowd to meet two 
“friends.”’ Swiss police think that when 
he entered the car his “friends” 
knocked him out with chloroform. The 
car then hurried north 5 miles to the 
border and crossed into Germany. 
When Jacob awoke he found himself 
extradited in fact if not legally. 


For over a week no official noticed 
his absence; his work often took him 
away on trips. His wife in Strasbourg, 
the journalist’s home, finally gave the 
alarm and started French and Swiss 
police on his trail. In a few days the 
Swiss arrested a man seen with Jacob 
-—Hans Wesemann, supposedly a bene- 
factor of exiled Germans. Hearing of 
the arrest, Frau Wesemann tried to 
kill herself. Police believed Wesemann 
the ringleader of a farflung Nazi kid- 
naping band and Jacob’s abduction the 
result of six months’ plans. 

While Paris police hunted a mysteri- 
ous woman, Copenhagen authorities 
sent a note: Wesemann might be the 
“sleek, oily individual, well supplied 
with money,” who recently engineered 
the abduction of a German couple 
refuged in Denmark. Possibly the “oily 
individual” also knew who on Mar. 23 
kidnaped Herr and Frau Kurzke, Ger- 
man refugees from Tratenau, Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Jacob lost his German citizenship 
with Hitler’s advent and fled to Alsace, 
organizing an anti-Nazi news service. 
The German secret service considered 
him a dangerous propagandist and 
vowed to seize him and a list he car- 
ried of his correspondents in the Reich. 
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Of friends who warned him against 
keeping this document on his person 
he asked: “Where else would it be 
safer?” 

Jacob’s disastrous rendezvous was 
with “friends” of Wickham Steed, ex- 
editor of The London Times, noted in 
England for his activities in behalf of 
the downtrodden. Mr. Steed studied a 
photograph of Wesemann and discov- 
ered him to be the “Rudolf Schroeder” 
who had posed a year in London as a 
benefactor of German emigres. 


KING ANANDA: Siam’s Little Ruler 
Becomes More Resigned to His Duty 


State affairs irk the new 9-year-old 
King of Siam, now at school in Lau- 
sanne. Last week a luscious box of 
chocolates helped him through his first 
court reception. One of his visitors, 
Foreign Attache Destoutz, gave it on 
behalf of the Swiss, whose chocolate in- 
dustry is a tradition. 

Mar. 7 Siam proclaimed Ananda 
King, following abdication in England 
of his uncle, Prajadhipok. At first the 
boy seemed to dislike his new job. He 
told the world through a microphone 
that running a toy train was more fun 
than running a country. Later he 
showed enough interest in practical af- 
fairs to ask for an allowance increase 
from 15 to 25 cents a day. He also said 
he wanted Siam to have a first-class 
fire department. i 

Prajadhipok, the ex-King, hinted last 
week he would remain in England. He 
bought a 15-acre estate outside of Lon- 
don near Windsor Castle. 


. 
FRANCE: Spy Trial Gets Under 


Way With Population Increase 
Two babies yelled last week in a 
tightly packed court room. Finally, four 


stern judges, a solemn corps of mili- 
tary, naval, and secret service experts, 
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Americans in French Spy Case: Roberk Cordon ~Sritts -(Lzft) and His Wife With Their Lawyer 
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Civil Guards on Duty in Barcelona: Spain Keeps Martial 
Law While Her Governments Fall in Rapid Succession 


three-score attorneys, and 21 men and 
women defendants became exasperated. 
Matrons removed the babies. 

The squawking infants were not ex- 
hibits in a paternity or breach-of- 
promise suit. They were the “inci- 
dental” offspring of two women accused 
in France’s most sensational spy case 
since the World War. Press and public 
were barred when sessions opened, be- 
cause the trial, which may last three 
weeks, involves War Office information. 
But all Paris knew about the babies, 
which were born in jail, where their 
prisoner-mothers spent fifteen months 
awaiting trial. However, there were 
enough lawyers, witnesses, and other 
interested parties to jam the narrow, 
oak-paneled court room in the Palace 
of Justice overlooking the Seine. 

A pretty American girl’s red blouse 
and neat black dress contrasted with 
the somber, time-glossed benches and 
the judges’ black caps and _ robes, 
trimmed with ermine. She was Mrs. 
Marjorie Tilley Switz, New York Vas- 
sar graduate. She answered the judges 
clearly and calmly. Her husband seemed 
nervous. Since his arrest, Robert Gor- 
don Switz of Wisconsin and East 
Orange, N. J., has lost 59 pounds and 
grown an artist’s pointed beard. 

In December, 1933, French secret 
police produced an international sen- 
sation by seizing the Switzes in their 
quiet hotel near the opera on charges 
of spying. Thirty-two other arrests 
followed. Authorities said they had 
broken up a spy ring with branches in 
every important capital. Moscow, po- 
lice hinted, was paying expenses. 


Just what part the Americans had 
played remained unclarified as the trial 
started. Switz opened his defense with: 
“If I entered this organization it was in 
order to denounce the spies to France.” 
This seemed to impress the court. Fur- 
thermore, creditable sources pointed out 
the Switzes were virtually assured 
liberty, inasmuch as information they 
gave when arrested led to the spies’ 
round-up. 

Of the two prison-babies, the first 
was a boy born seven months ago to 
Mlle. Marie Mermet, 24-year-old Pari- 
sian school-teacher. She is accused of 
harboring a secret radio and photo- 
graphic laboratory in her suburban fiat. 
A month later a girl was born to Mme. 
Moise Salmon, whose husband is also 
a minor defendant. They insist they 
are naturalized Canadians. 


‘MYSTERY :’ Court Finds No Harm in 
Count’s Habit of Writing Love Notes 


“To have a child by ‘Mystery!’ To 
see her happy, gay, to give her my 
faithful, devoted life until my last day. 
My name like my life is hers ... My 
French and foreign collections and real 
estate to my adored ‘Mystery’ who will 
remember my life as proof of my love 
as my death will prove my truthful- 
ness.” 

These torrid phrases—and millions 
of others like them—dripped from the 
pen of Count Henri Greffulhe. He dated 
this specimen Nov. 26, 1908, and sent it 
off to Countess Marie-Therese de la 
Beraudiere. Last week “Mystery,” now 
55, appeared with her age-yellowed love 








letters in a Paris court to claim part of 
the Count’s 100,000,000-franc estate 
($6,500,000 currently). He died in 1932 
at the ripe age of 83. ' 

Her love note, the Countess main- 
tained, showed he meant her to have 
his priceless Watteau paintings. Spe- 
cifically, she demanded 15,000,000 francs 
in bonds and art. 

Love-letter writing kept the Count 
busy. His innumerable women friends, 
from countesses to kitchenmaids, had 
orders to write him weekly. Though a 
secretary burned 3,000 of the notes 
after his death, three trunkfuls re- 
mained. The Count’s romantic efforts 
were estimated at 17,000 letters, of 
which the Countess de la Beraudiere 
received ten a day for several years. 

At the trial, the heirs countered with 
the dead man’s letters to his wife. “My 
darling,” one ran, “you are my thought, 
my heart, my respect. You are the only 
living being who impresses me so that 
I perceive a ray of sunlight. I love only 
you. The others do not count.” 

The court considered the love letters 
a harmless hobby, and decided for the 
widow and her daughter Elaine, Duchess 
of Gramont. 


SPAIN: Cabinet Pays With Its 
Life for Mercy Shown Rebels 


Twenty prison-weary Socialists last 
week caused the fall of the Spanish 
Government. A court martial sentenced 
to death Deputies Gonzales Pena and 
Teodomiro Menendez and _ eighteen 
others as leaders in last October’s pro- 
letarian revolt in the Asturias. Prompt- 
ly a row broke out in the Cabinet. 
Should the members send a resolution 
to President Alcala Zamora suggesting 
that he commute the sentences to life 
imprisonment ? 

Seven Cabinet members, including 
Premier Alejandro Lerroux, favored a 
resolution, but the other six, stern con- 
servatives, insisted on death. They 
were eager to avenge the Asturias re- 
bellion. Good politics advised it. Cath- 
olic and Agrarian conservatives have 
important strongholds in the hill region 
where the revolt centered, killing and 
wounding 2,000 and destroying much 
property. 

After a stormy session the mercy 
resolution went through and the six 
conservative ministers resigned, forcing 
the Cabinet’s fall. 

Martial law has ruled in various parts 
of the peninsula since the uprising, 
which followed a short-lived national 
strike. Socialists fear execution of the 
rebel leaders would set off a new re- 
volt, in which Jose Maria Gil Robles, 
leader of the so-called Clerical Fascists 
and known as the youngest “iron man” 
in Europe, might ride into power. 

Gil Robles, though only 36, has made 
and broken one Spanish Premier after 
another. Last week at President Za- 
mora’s request Lerroux tried to form 
another Cabinet, but conservative op- 
position checked him. He withdrew. 
Zamora then called in Martinez de Ve- 
lasco, arch-conservative leader of the 
Agrarians. 
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IRISH FREE STATE: Americans 
To Cash In on Their Sentiment 


It was more to help a cause than to 
make a sound financial investment that 
Irish-Americans flung their funds into 
the Irish Republican Loan in 1920. 
This week their shamrock bonds burst 
into bloom. Wednesday the Free State 
pegan to pay them back, with 25 cents 
interest on each dollar. 

At the height of the warfare between 
Erin’s revolutionaries and the British 
Black-and-Tans, Irish orators invaded 
the United States and appealed for a 
loan in the name of the Green, the 
White, and the Gold. Three hundred 
thousand Americans subscribed $5,200,- 
000; more than 200,000 of them bought 
$10 bonds. 

The bright green papers carried a 
flimsy promise to repay at 5 per 
cent interest “after the freeing of the 
territory of the Republic of Ireland 
from Britain’s military control.” It 
blithely referred to Eamon de Valera 
as President of the State. 

After Ireland accepted dominion 
status under the treaty of 1921, Presi- 
dent William T. Cosgrave of the Free 
State tried to recover $2,500,000 of the 
fund tied up in American banks. Mr. 
de Valera claimed the money as rep- 
resentative of the non-existent republic. 
A New York court ruled there never 
had been -a republic and directed that 
the money go back to the subscribers. 
In 1930 they received 58 cents on the 
dollar. Two years ago Mr. de Valera, 


as President of the Free State, spon- 


sored a bill to clean up the debt, and 
last August he raised a loan to meet 
the payments. 

Of the 300,000 subscribers, only 160,- 
000 have demanded the return of their 
sentimental contribution. 


CANADA: New Governor General, 
Precedent-Breaking Appointee 


Rideau Hall will get a new tenant 
soon. Last week King George assigned 
the rambling white house, official resi- 
dence of the Governor General of Can- 
ada, to John Buchan, M. P. 


First the British Government sounded 
out Canadian sentiment, for the Scot 
is the first commoner ever to get the 
post. Canadians of all parties seemed 
delighted. 


The Earl of Bessborough, whose 
Governorship expires this Summer, 
sacrificed his popularity three months 
after he arrived in Canada in 1931. 
The Mayor of Toronto had previously 
staged a gala welcome for the city’s 
most famous daughter, Mary Pickford. 
When the tall, bemedaled lord arrived 
at the City Hall the Mayor kept him 
waiting on the steps. The crotchety 
peer scowled. “Get on with your Mary 
Pickford show,” he grumbled. “How 
would you like to be reported to the 
King for keeping his deputy waiting?” 

Canadian newspapers picked up. the 
remark angrily. The Border City Star 
of Windsor, Ont., thought Lord Bess- 
borough would do better to return to 




















John Buchan, Big-Game Hunter and First Commoner to Be 
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Chosen Governor General of Canada, and Mrs. Buchan 








Britain—though he was “perhaps not 
the type of public man calculated to 
set the Thames afire through the bril- 
liancy of his attainments.” 


No one questioned the energy of his 
successor, who is sportsman, big-game 
hunter, lawyer, war correspondent, 
shrewd publisher, and author of 40 his- 
tories and light novels. His brilliance 
as a statesman is still umrevealed. Mr. 
Buchan has been a member of Parlia- 
ment since 1927. There, the principal 
contribution of the gaunt, thin-lipped 
Scot was a bill to prohibit dog-racing. . 


BRITAIN: Government Will Not 
Reward Taxpayers This Year 


Britons heaved a 2% per cent sigh 
of relief last year. By that amount 
the government cut their tax burden to 
20 per cent of income—a reward for a 
budget surplus of £31,148,000 (about 
$149,810,000 currently). 


Despite the cut, another surplus oc- 
curred this year. Neville Chamberlain, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, announced 
last week he had £7,562,000 ($39,217,- 
000 currently) left over. Taxpayers 
had supplied ‘£228,877,000—£9,377,000 
more than expected. General revenue 
rolled up to £716,441,000—almost £10,-~ 
000,000 more than the estimate. 


But there’ll be no reward this year. 
Government expenses will jump by £28,- 
400,000, Mr. Chamberlain warned. 
New armaments alone will eat up more 
than £10,000,000. 


American taxpayers surprised their 
government too. Last week the Treas- 
ury’s cashbox showed its first monthly 
surplus since September, 1931. In 
March, taxpayers gave Uncle Sam 
$323,000,000—$23,000,000 more than he 
expected. Despite the good news, 
Treasury books show a $2,193,000,000 
deficit for the first nine months of the 
current fiscal year. 


Like Britain, the United States con- 
templates no present tax cut. 


CRIME: British Pathologist Puzzles 
Over 1 Head, 1 Torso, and 2 Legs 


Sir Bernard Spilsbury, senior path- 
ologist to the British Home Office, bent 
over his laboratory table at Scotland 
Yard. The world-famous sleuth had a 
grisly jig-saw puzzle to solve. He. ex- 
amined four items: an. acid-smeared 
human head, a torso, and two legs deft- 
ly severed at the kneecap. 


The legs came from Waterloo Sta- 
tion, London, where early last month a 
railroad employe noticed a brown paper 
parcel. Later in March a gunnysack 
containing the torso was fished out of 
the Grand Junction Canal, 2 miles west 
of London. And last week the skull 
was found in a garbage destructor at 
Ealing, a little town bordering the ca- 
nal. 


Excited Britons guessed immediately 
that Sir Bernard’s items were all parts 
of the same victim. The calm, broad- 
shouldered mastermind maintained his 
detective-like: silence. 
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HEADLINER 
HITLER: The Cocksure Dictator 
Takes Timid-Soul Precautions 





March, 1917. “Decidedly quiet,” re- 
ported British and Germans from the 
front southwest of. Ypres. 

A young British Captain in the King’s 
Royal Rifles watched working parties 
rebuilding front lines in the Rening- 
helst area of the Vierstraat sector. 
Across No Man’s Land on a German- 
occupied hill a 29-year-old lance cor- 
poral wondered what the enemy was up 
to. The Briton perhaps relieved the 
monotony with a few pistol pot shots. 
The German probably returned fire 
with his rifle. 

March, 1935. Capt. Anthony Eden, 
now Lord Privy Seal, attended a musi- 
cale in Berlin. Across from him sat 
Lance Corporal Adolf Hitler, now 
Reichsfuehrer of Germany. Talk turned 
to the war. Captain Eden described his 
position in the Vierstraat sector. Adolf 
Hitler seized the pencil to draw in his 
post on the hill across the way. 

Since that day eighteen years ago 
when Lance Corporal.Hitler did not 


‘ 
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stick his then heavily mustached face 
in Captain Eden’s line of fire, he has 
gone far. His cocksureness, magnetism, 
and ruthlessness have won him power 
of life and death over 68,000,000 Ger- 
mans. 

He knows the tricks of a dictator’s 
trade. Women faint when, with face 
purpled and contorted with the effort, 
he blows forth his magic oratory. On 
store-windows shopkeepers still subordi- 
nate pictures of Christ to those of the 
Charlie Chaplin-mustached New Sav- 
ior of Germany. And Handsome Adolf, 
equally certain of his own divine mis- 
sion, proclaims: ‘Nothing can hurt 
me.” 

In spite of his self-confidence, he 
takes the extraordinary safety pre- 
cautions of an ordinary mortal dictator. 
Police patrol his living quarters and 
offices in the Chancellery on Berlin’s 
Wilhelmstrasse. When he addresses 
a meeting, 20 to 30 rows of guards oc- 
cupy the area between him and the 
populace. Four armed cars precede and 
four follow his black Mercedes when he 
goes driving. Papers are forbidden to 
print his itineraries, and the people 
have been ordered to cease throwing 
flowers—-not only because flowers may 
conceal bombs but because a too ardent 
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Nazi’s long stemmed rose recently 
blackened Handsome Adolf’s eye. 

When he decides to fly, guards shoo 
uncertified visitors from the landing 
field. Special trusty mechanics tighten 
up each nut and bolt on the tri-motoreg 
plane marked Kanzlerflugzeug JU52/3. 
As the ship rises in the air weather ob- 
servers give his pilots once-a-minute 
radio reports of each little cloud ahead. 
The Chancellor sits in the center of his 
plane’s ten seats. Critics whisper that 
he hasn’t courage enough even to look 
out of the window. 

The streak of fear and effeminacy jn 
a make-up that has inspired Germany 
to never-before-known unity has puz- 
zled many observers. Dorothy Thomp- 
son was expelled from: Germany be- 
cause she reported, among other things, 
that he was a little man with “no real, 
inner self-reliance.” 

His blue eyes betray the day-dream- 
er. Admirers admit he has difficulty 
concentrating during his daily suc- 
cession of interviews—none longer than 
25 minutes—in the Chancellery’s mod- 
ernistically furnished paneled work- 
room. He does not seem to know where 
to put his big-knuckled hands, which 
are unexpectedly white and flabby for 
a former house painter. 

In public he often appears in a black 
business suit and black tie. The Iron 
Cross he won during the war decorates 
his brown shirt. But with business suit 
or the rumpled-trousered _ evening 
clothes of his diplomatic receptions, he 
wears a tiny gold lapel insignia of his 
party. His half-sister, Frau Angela 
Raupal, gave it to him. 

His full sister, Paula, is a Vienna 
spinster. All the other members of his 
immediate family are dead. An elder 
brother, Alois, a waiter, died some 
years ago; a younger brother, Edward, 
in infancy. His mother spent ten years 
in the agonies of cancer. His father, 
a minor customs official, left a lasting 
reason for Hitler’s teetotalism when he 
dropped dead 32 years ago from an 
excess of wine drinking. 

Frau Raupal, war-widowed, eked out 
a living as cook in the Jewish Students’ 
Charity Hall in Vienna until her anti- 
Semitic brother sent for her to become 
his housekeeper fifteen years ago. Now 
she presides over his wide-eaved Ba- 
varian Alpine home at Berchtesgaden. 
She prepares Hitler’s meals. They are 
always vegetarian meals and caused co- 
followers of that diet to headline their 
newspaper two years ago: “First Great 
Victory of German Vegetarians: Hitler 
Becomes Chancellor.” 

For breakfast he eats eggs, milk, 
bread, and jam; for dinner and supper, 
eggs, salad, vegetables, and preserves. 
A reporter asked him if he ever tired 
of this diet. Hitler replied: “I vary it. 
One day I eat eggs and salad and the 
next day salad and eggs.” 

That is the only joke anybody ever 
heard him make. He takes his job as 
seriously as he takes his only recre- 
ations—music and an occasional movie 
(“Cavalcade” is his favorite). 

Though many have seen his extra- 
ordinarily red lips smile, no one has 
ever heard him laugh. 
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THE ARTS 





ART: Emile Walters Catches 
The Clear Light of Iceland 


“Yd rather be tramping around Ice- 
land in overalls,” said Emile Walters. 

The wiry, blond artist, recently re- 
turned from a painting tour of Iceland, 
was confused by the business of hang- 
ing his 23 brilliant landscapes. Mon- 
day, his exhibition opened at the Klee- 
mann Galleries in New York City. 
Critics approved. 

For seven months last year, he 
roamed the plains and mountains of 
Iceland, painting as he went. The 
atmosphere, he reports, is strangely 
clear; colors stand out sharply. Visitors 
liked the ability with which Mr. Walters 
had transferred space and brightness to 
his canvas. 

Opening day a tall man stopped be- 
fore a painting of a simple country 
parsonage. The young man was Colonel 
Lindbergh; the parsonage had been his 
home on his visit to the island. Another 
interested visitor was 86-year-old 
August Heckscher, who gave Walters 
his first boost by buying “A Winter 
Landscape” in 1920 and putting it in 
the Heckscher Museum, Huntington, 
Long Island. 

Mr. Walters worked hard for his 
place in the art world. For six Winters 
he studied at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute and the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. In Summer, to pay his bills, 
he punched cattle and played semi- 
professional football in Canada. Cow- 
punchers he considers the toughest, 
most vulgar lot he ever met. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Illustrators Feel the 


Taking Power of the Camera Lens 


James Montgomery Flagg has a label 
for photographers: “Lords of the lens 
and satraps of the shutters.” The 
famous illustrator expressed his opinion 
last week before the opening of the 
33rd annual exhibition of the Society 
of Illustrators in New York’s RCA 
Building. 

Mr. Flagg does not belong to the 
society, but was willing to support the 
opinion of its president, Wallace Mor- 
gan, New York artist and illustrator. 
In connection with the show’s opening 
this week, Mr. Morgan called camera 
work “a new toy for the public and 
editors, whose disastrous effects we are 
all feeling.” 


Some photographers thought Mr. 
Morgan’s attack on the budding art of 
shutter-clicking was just a publicity 
stunt for the illustrators’ show. One 
man, however, took up the challenge. 
In his West 57th Street studio, Clarence 
B. Mitchell, internationally known 
photography prize-winner, spluttered: 


“Calling photography a fad is merely 
the feeble effort of die-hard artists to 
overcome the inroads which photog- 
raphy is justifiably making in the 
illustration field.” 

A survey of modern advertising 
Shows that 70 per cent of the illustra- 
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Plains of Parliament:’ Here Is 


the Parsonage Where Lindbergh Stayed When He Visited Iceland 


tions used in display come from the 
camera. Both types of illustrations run 
about the same in cost, but photography 
wins through speed. 

Despite the opening buckshot, the 
exhibition went on quietly. Sculpture, 
screens, oils, and drawings, numbering 
250, lined the walls and shelves of 
the gallery. In addition to these finished 
works, the show offers bizarre odds 
and ends done by illustrators in their 
spare time. Robert Foster entered 
“Simplification of a Head,” a silver- 
plated copper ornament reminiscent of 
Brancusi. Foster designed the ex- 
hibit’s brilliant red and white posters. 

At least one illustrator confessed he 
used the camera in his work. Russell 
Patterson sent a miniature set rep- 
resenting the basis of one of his illus- 
trations in January’s American Maga- 
zine. Patterson first makes a color 
sketch for editorial approval. Then he 
works several weeks building a set, 
with figures and furniture, like a pup- 
pet stage. He photographs the results, 
reproducing it in color for the magazine 
illustration. 


MUSIC: Dresden Choir Choruses 
Good Will to United States 


The shores of the Hudson River 
echoed last week with the clear sweet 
notes of an old Latin ecclesiastical 
song. As the German liner Stuttgart 
plowed to its New York pier, 60 boys 
aged 9 to 19 stood on deck and sang. 

They were members of the Dresden 


Holy Cross Choir, sponsored by their 
home city, coming on a good-will tour 
of the United States. The evening of 
their arrival, they sang German folk 
songs, Wagner, choruses, and Bach 
chorals in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. New Yorkers jammed the house 
to hear the prize singers of one of 
Germany’s oldest and most famous 
schools, where Richard Wagner once 
studied. 


The three-storied Gothic Holy Cross 
school raises its sandstone front in the 
center of the city of Dresden. There, 
since 1250, boys have studied their 
three R’s, played games, and taken 
singing lessons. Music is a matter of 
prime importance in the curriculum. 


The study of singing, claims Dr. 
Carl Klunger, one of the directors in 
charge of the visitors, teaches obedi- 
ence. While on tour, the boys are di- 
vided into four groups of fifteen, each 
chaperoned by a professor. Hours are 
strictly regulated. No mischief-making 
is permitted. Each boy has a card 
which reads: “Help me please. I am 
a member of the Holy Cross Choir.” 


Their days in America are full. The 
boys rise at 7:30, breakfast, and go 
sightseeing. After a midday dinner, 
they rest for an hour and a half. 
Then come rehearsals, followed by 
“repose before concert.” When there is 
no concert, the youngsters must be in 
bed by 9 P. M. 


The choir will appear in eleven cities 
before sailing for Germany, Apr. 27. 
Their last two concerts will be in 
New York, Apr. 22 and 25. 
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SLINGSHOT: Its Use Requires 
Higher Learning, Says Devotee 


In Seattle, Wash., Causten Browne, a 
former Captain of field artillery, last 
week stepped off 20 paces from a 1-inch 
bullseye, took careful aim with a sling- 
shot, and cracked the target 44 times 
out of 50 tries. A good pistol shot can 
do only a little better at that distance— 
48 or 49 out of 50. With a slingshot, 
Browne can knock a sparrow to dooms- 
day at 100 feet. 

So far, arms conferences have not 
limited slingshots, the world’s most 
widely used weapon. Practically every 
American, in his boyhood days, whittled 
slingshots and many became expert 
marksmen.. . 

Here are a few who were addicts: 

Babe Ruth, from 50 feet, could snap 
marbles at a tin can and hit it once 
out of three times. He pegged at spar- 
rows until one of the brothers of the 
orphan school he attended pointed out 
that he was needlessly destroying life. 

Al Schacht, baseball’s famous come- 
dian, concentrated on firing at light 
bulbs and running away from cops. 

Wesley Ferrell, Boston Red Sox 
pitcher, got his boyhood playmates to 
toss up pop bottles. He claims he never 
missed one. 

Frank Couzens, Mayor of Detroit, 
expertly zoomed pebbles at tin cans on 
the top of a fence. He never developed 
into a champion sparrow killer. 

Huey Long made hundreds of sling- 
shots but often he didn’t seem to know 
what he was aiming at. Many a birdie 
got away from him. 

But to Causten Browne, slingshots 
are more than children’s weapons. He 
traces slingshot history back to the 
Phoenicians, Greeks, and Romans. Sling- 
shooting, he says, calls for a knowledge 
of optics, ballistics, physics, geometry, 
trigonometry, and psychology. 

He wants to see the sport on the next 
Olympic program. “A _ slingshot is 
economical, silent, unbreakable. Neither 
rifles, pistols, nor bows and arrows are 
like that.” 


COMEBACKS: Miss Wethered on 
Tee; Mrs. Moody at Base Line 


Back into sportsmen’s ken march 
two great athletic Queens of yesterday 
—Joyce Wethered and Helen Wills 
Moody. 

Word comes from London that Miss 
Wethered, 33-year-old English girl, 
plans to wave her golf wands in Amer- 
ica next month. At the height of her 
power—1922 to 1929—Miss Wethered 
matched strokes evenly with her 
brother Roger, top-notch amateur star 
of Great Britain. Once she tied Bobby 
Jones in an eighteen-hole match. He 
called her the “finest hitter of a golf 
ball in the world.” 

At the end of the 1929 season this 
5-foot-10 girl, who could find no worthy 
rival of her own sex, suddenly retired. 
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Joyce Wethered: ‘The Finest Hit- 
ter of a Golf Ball in the World’ 








She explained she was “irked with tour- 
naments.” Actually, her reason for 
quitting was her family’s loss of money, 
She had to look to her sixpences. 

She took a job in the ladies’ sports 
department of London’s fashionable 
Fortnum & Mason store. Since she had 
retired permanently from amateur 
competition, no official action was taken 
to rule her a professional. In May 
Miss Wethered will begin a ten-week 
walk on American links—purpose: to 
advertise golf equipment sold by John 
Wanamaker, of Philadelphia. 

On the Pacific coast, Mrs. Moody 
waves her tennis bat for the first time 
in twenty months. She has been recoy- 
ering from a back injury which, she 
says, did not happen that famous 
afternoon in 1933 when she defaulted 
to Helen Jacobs, but several months 
before. “I was swimming around (in 
California surf) when I saw severa] 
rocks that fascinated me. I dug them 
up and carried them to the shore, and 
in doing so, wrenched my back.” 

Last week cameras whirred as the 
ex-Queen of the courts began a come- 
back. First she patted a ball against 
a wall. T.en Carter Carpenter, a 
young Yale player, fed her easy lobs 
and drives. Little Poker Face didn’t 
extend herself. Asked if she would like 
to meet Miss Jacobs again, Mrs. Moody 
commented: “When I start in tourna- 
ments again, I'll naturally have to play 
whoever happens to oppose me.” 

Meanwhile, from Paris rumors per- 
sist that Suzanne Lenglen, France's 
ex-net star, now 36, plans to lead a 
troupe on a tennis-for-cash tour. But 
it is unlikely that Mrs. Moody will 
ever get a chance to avenge her defeat 
by Mlle. Lenglen on the Riviera in 
1926. The fiery French girl has stated: 
“I would have to make a fortune out 
of the match.” 


SWEEPSTAKE: The Biggest 
Winner of All Objects Most 


Dark clouds hung over Aintree, Eng- 
land, last Friday, where a crowd waited 
to see the 97th Grand National Steeple- 
chase. 

Several days later dark clouds still 
hung over the race. Was it crooked or 
was it honest? Did Golden Miller, 
heaviest favorite in the history of the 
race, throw his jockey off at an ap- 
parently easy jump or did the jockey 
jump off? Bookies stood to lose $5,- 
000,000 if Golden Miller repeated his 
victory of last year. 

Holders of Irish Hospitals sweepstake 
tickets on Golden Miller think they 
were cheated. Fortunes dropped into 
the laps of others who are tickled that 
jockey Gerald Wilson and Golden Miller 
parted company. 

American sweepstake ticket holders 
who drew the winner, Reynoldstown, 
and got $143,475 each: 

Mrs. Ann Goldberg, Philadelphia 
housewife, said: “I am calm and col- 
lected. This floor must be scrubbed. 
I’m’ going to finish this floor. My hus- 
band and I will go to England, my son 
to a military school.” 
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Mrs. Ray Gold, the only New York 
first prize winner, took three drinks 
and said: “What will I do? Boy, what 
won't I do—the world is mine.” 

Mrs. Mabel Litzelman, wife of a hotel 
owner in Olney, .Ill., said: “My God 
did this for me.” She had never bet 
on a horse race before nor even seen 
Charles Connor, an Irish-born Phila- 
delphia bartender, would have won 
$143,475 but he sold half of his Rey- 
noldstown ticket to Sidney Freeman, 
British broker, for $5,250. So Connor 
collects only about $77,000. His plans: 
“T like to sling beer and I intend to 
keep on slinging it.” 

Five others held tickets worth 
$71,757 on Blue Prince, the second 
horse, and three owned $47,825 tickets 
on Thomond II, the third horse. 

The biggest of all winners doesn’t 
approve of lotteries of any sort. The 
United States Government will collect 
amounts ranging up to 33 per cent of 
all prizes received in this country. 

Richest individual American winner 
of sweepstakes in history was Clay- 
ton C. Woods, Buffalo automobile me- 
chanic, who collected $886,360 in 1931. 
His windfall came before Irish Hos- 
pitals prizes were limited in size to per- 
mit more awards. Woods escaped 
shyster lawyers and salesmen. His only 
extravagances were serving his friends 
free drinks, hunting, fishing, and the 
purchase of an estate. He still has most 
of his money “invested safely.” 


° 
SHORTS: Bumps in the Water; 


No More Dummies in Bridge 


Daytona Beach last month looked 
smooth as a billiard table to the human 
eye. But tiny ripples in the sand pre- 
vented Sir Malcolm Campbell from 
racing his automobile 300 miles an 
hour. ; 

Last week Miami’s Biscayne Bay 
seemed calm as a mill pond. But when 
Gar Wood, water speedster, went out 
in his Miss America X to break his 
world’s record of 124 miles an hour, he 
also ran into unseen Florida bumps. He 
was making a turn on a warm-up spin 
when the water swirled ahead of him. 
A school of porpoises appeared. The 
speedboat grazed a sleek black back, 
snapped her propeller shaft, and went 
to the repair shop. 

Bripce: Last Monday contract’s new 
laws went into effect. Hereafter no 
player at a bridge table should be called 
a dummy unless that’s what the speak- 
er really thinks the player is. 

The American Bridge League changed 
the dummy’s name to declarer’s partner. 
He now has the right to point out op- 
ponents’ irregularities and to demand 
that partner exact the full penalty. 

Penalties were reduced. The most 
anyone can go down for losing every 
trick, vulnerable, doubled and re- 
doubled, is 7,600. Three years ago the 
Same set cost 20,800. Grand slam 
bonuses were cut from 2,250 to 1,500 


when vunerable; 1,500 to 1,000 not vul- 
nerable, 
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EDUCATION 
PUNISHMENT: Loudspeakers 


Resound With Paddle Whacks 


Unlike most modern psychologists, 
Dr. Gerry C. Myers, Professor of Child 
Psychology at Cleveland College of 
Western Reserve University, believes in 
the old adage: Spare the rod.and spoil 
the child. 

In the current issue of Forum and 
Century magazine, the Ohio educator’s 
article, ““Do You Spank Your Children?” 
pleads for a return of: the parental 
wallop to make children behave. He 
believes his fellow psychologists who 
spread “this doctrine of no restraint” 
are perhaps “more dangerous than Dil- 
linger” and are “the leading single 
cause of increasing vandalism and 
crime” among youth. 

Last week the professor learned that 
his precepts were practiced almost at 
his doorstep. The Cleveland Press told 
how in Parma, 7 miles from Cleveland, 
the principal of Henry J. Schaaf High 
School not only spanked his disobedient 
students but did it before the school’s 
broadcasting microphones so those in 
classrooms could be auditory witnesses 
of the punishment. 

In his luxurious office on the ground 
floor of the $450,000 structure, Princi- 
pal Elton O. Bartlow solemnly faced 
the microphones one afternoon. 

“I have here in my office,’”’ the tall 
and muscular principal began, “five 
boys who have been caught smoking. 
They will be dealt with accordingly.” 

Mr. Bartlow then explained that the 
criminals had been found puffing ciga- 
rettes in the school’s auditorium. Such 
conduct, he explained, was contrary to 
Ohio State law. 

The five: boys then bent over while 
the principal gave each one of them a 
well-aimed whack with a 2-foot paddle 
of light-weight wood. 

“Whack! Whack! Whack!” came 
distinctly over the loudspeakers of the 
24 classrooms where 1,000 students had 
put aside their books. It was an object 
lesson in punishment. 

Students, teachers, and parents all 
took the radio spanking good natured- 
ly. Smoking in the school was described 
as reaching “epidemic” proportions. 
Something radical, like a good wallop, 
was needed to curb it. 

Mrs. George Slaby, president of the 
school’s Parent-Teacher Association, 
with a membership of 200, approved 
the paddling. “Principal Bartlow is a 
wonderful man,” she said. “Everybody 
likes him and everybody I talked to 
thought he acted rightly.” 

Last week the school’s officials were 
a little perturbed at the publicity. They 
had hoped the spanking which occurred 
some time ago would pass without too 
much comment. 

Principal Bartlow offered to explain 
it. “I did it merely for an effect,” he 
said. “I wanted it to make an impres- 
sion on the rest of the student body— 
and I think it did. However, paddling is 
contrary to my psychological beliefs. 
It’s no pleasure.” 
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BirtTHpay: Gov. Herbert H. Lehman 
of New York, 57, Mar. 28. The Albany 
Executive Chamber staff, dressed as 
fishermen and women, gave him a sur- 
prise party. 


® Man o’ War, race horse, 18, Mar. 29. 
To simplify records, horsemen arbi- 
trarily assign all other horses a com- 
mon “birthday,” Jan. 1. But the cham- 
pion red stallion is so famous that his 
owner, Samuel Riddle, lets him ob- 
serve the actual date he was foaled. 
He galloped 8 miles near Lexington, Ky. 


® John Hays Hammond, mining engi- 
neer, economist, writer, 70, Mar: 31. In 
New York he published his autobiog- 
raphy. 

ENGAGED: Marian Steele, 16, sister of 
Isobel Steele, whom Nazis last year 
jailed and ousted, to Kurt Lamprecht, 
22, Nazi secret service man. In Holly- 
wood, Calif., her mother insisted: “I 
cannot let her leave until it is written 
down in black and white that the Ger- 


man Government has no objections to. 


her return and marriage.” 


® James P. Warburg, son of the late 
Paul M. Warburg, international bank- 
er, to Mrs. Phyllis Baldwin Browne, 
sister of New York State Senator 
Joseph Clark Baldwin 3d. Last De- 
cember Mr. Warburg was divorced 
from the former Kay Swift, his collab- 
orator in song-writing. 

MARRIED: Tom Campbell Black, win- 
ner of the London-Melbourne air derby, 
and Florence Desmond, actress, in St. 
James’s Chapel, London. She promised 
to marry him after he won the race. 
Two weeks ago they broke their en- 
gagement, then changed their minds. 

Divorcep: Archibald Alec Leach 
(Cary Grant), Mae West’s leading man 
in several films, by Virginia Adler 
(Virginia Cherrill), Charlie Chaplin’s 





former leading lady, in Los Angeles. 
Miss Cherrill’s charge: “He was very 
sullen and disagreeable.” 

Divorce DENIED: To Mrs. Cobina 
Wright, singer, from William May 
Wright, former Wall Street broker. In 
June, 1934, Wright obtained a New 
Mexico divorce and married Myrtle 
Gardner.’’ Mrs. Wright, calling~ that 
decree illegal; has sued three times in 
New York for a divorce and alimony. 
She testified that with a party of 
friends she surprised Mr. Wright and 
Miss Gardner one midnight. He was 
dressed; Miss Gardner was in lounging 
pajamas. 


“This,” ruled Referee John P. Coha- 
lan last January, “is the first divorce 
case I’ve had in which people commit- 
ted adultery fully clothed.” 


Mrs. Wright’s counsel retorted with 
a dictum of the late Mayor Gaynor of 
New York: “If a man enters a wom- 
an’s bedroom in the middle of the night, 
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Arrived: Charles M. Schwab, Who 
Gave Sir Basil Some Advice 
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’ Sir Basil Zaharoff, Flanked by His Secretary, Valet, and a 
Lookout, Leaving the Hotel de Paris at Monte Carlo for Nice 


the court must assume that he did not 
go there to say his paternosters.” 
Again Referee Cohalan turned her 
down: “A desire or inclination to com- 
mit adultery without the opportunity 
to do so is not a ground for divorce in 


‘the State of New York.” 


ARRIVED: Charles M. Schwab, stee! 
man, in New York, from a rest on the 
Riviera. He broke the optimistic Schwab 
precedent by deciding that things were 
not getting better. He insisted “ni- 
tions had no place in conversa ns 
with Sir Basil Zaharoff. “I saw Sir 
Basil at his home in Nice,” Mr. Schwab 
reported. “I’ve been seeing him for 32 
years ... He is what I would term 
an international merchant. He is not 
a man of mystery. ‘Schwab,’ he said 
to me, ‘this mystery talk is just a 
damned nuisance to me.’ I told him he 
made one mistake and that was not 
taking the press into his confidence, 
saying I had found that they treated 
me very well when I talked freely.” 

Diep: Dr. Adolph Monaelesser, 79, 
researcher who attempted to develop 
snake venom as a cancer cure, of 
chronic leukemia, in New York. As 
surgeon-general of the Red Cross, he 
served in Cuba during the Spanish- 
American War. There he found a man 
whom a tarantula bite had almost 
cured of leprosy. 


To plumb the curative possibilities of 
venom, Dr. Monaelesser experimented 
with cobra poison. Four years ago an 
assistant broke a valuable bottle of 
powdered venom. In the haste of sweep- 
ing up the precious particles Dr. Mo- 
naelesser inhaled a few. He had been ill 
ever since. 


® The Rev. Dr. James Solomon Russell, 
77, pioneer Negro educator, in Law- 
renceville, Va. Graduated from Hamp- 
ton Institute and ordained in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal ministry, he founded 
a tiny school in his first mission’s par- 
ish house. It grew into the 700-pupil 
St. Paul’s Normal and _ Industrial 
School, to which he was so devoted 
that he twice refused the honor of be- 
coming the first Negro Episcopal 
Bishop. 


® Other Deaths: William De Leftwich 
Dodge, mural painter who decorated 
the northwest pavilion of the Library 
of Congress ... Sir Edward Albert 
Sharpey-Schafer, inventor of the 
“Schafer method” of artificial respira- 
tion . . . Burch Foraker, chairman of 
the board and former president of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. . . . Gerald 
C. MacGuire, accused by Gen. Smedley 
D. Butler of complicity in a Fascist 
plot to seize the government 

Sick List: Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
pianist and conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra (acute intestinal 
disorder): undergoing treatment in De- 
troit. 

Richard Crooks, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor (appendicitis): recovering. 

Michael Tibbett, 3, son of Lawrence 
Tibbett, Metropolitan Opera tenor (ton- 
silitis): “doing nicely.” 
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MELLON: The Mild-Mannered 
Banker Replies on the Stand 


Andrew W. Mellon, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, unexpectedly took the 
witness stand Monday at his income 
tax “vindication” appeal in Pittsburgh. 
He countered the government’s claim 
that he owes $3,089,261 additional taxes 
on his 1931 return by defending the 
legality of deductions he had made. 

“The strange law which made me 
liable for a capital gain tax,” he ex- 
plained in his quiet, shy voice, “also al- 
lowed the privilege of reduction.” For 
this reason he sold the stock on which 
he had lost the most, Pittsburgh Coal 
common; deductible losses, $5,600,000: 
“T would have been stupid not to have 
availed myself under the law of the 
loss privilege.” 

“Who conducted the sale?” 
Frank Hogan, his counsel. 

“T did it myself,” replied the 80-year- 
old banker. 

Sale was one thing; repurchase by 
family companies of this and other 
stock something else again. Mr. Mellon 
insisted he neither directed the, repur- 
chases nor took part in decisions to 
make them. ‘ ' 

The white-haired financier caused a 
ripple of surprise by the statement that 
only two corporations had ever paid 
him a salary: His father’s bank, where 
he started his career at $75 a month; 
and the Ligonier Valley Railroad—sal- 
ary, $150 a month. 

His counsel turned to the former Sec- 
retary’s ownership of bank stock. On 
taking office he sold all he owned to 
his brother. In return he received 
promissory notes. Mr. Hogan brought 
up the admission of Howard M. John- 
son, Mellon secretary, that interest 
payments on these notes increased as 
dividends on the stock increased. 

“Mr. Johnson was responsible for 
that,” said Mr. Mellon. 

“What did you say to Mr. Johnson 
when you learned of it?” 

“I said,” replied Mr. 
shouldn’t have done it.” 


asked 


Mellon, “he 


« 
SUPREME COURT: 


Visit a Senate Committee 


3 Justices 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the midst of a two-week re- 
cess for writing opinions, engaged last 
week in some unusual extracurricular 
activity. Chief Justice Hughes, asso- 
ciate Justices Van Devanter and Bran- 
deis made an almost unprecedented ap- 
pearance as witnesses before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

Behind closed doors there, they ex- 
plained why they opposed Senator 
Hugo L. Black’s new bill. It would 
permit direct appeals to the Supreme 
Court in injunction or restraining-order 
cases which involved the government 
or Federal bureaus. 

The bill, said the Justices, though de- 
Signed to expedite decisions on NRA 
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Justice W. 1. Grubb, Who Put 
Legal Skids Under the NRA 


cases, would actually delay court pro- 
cedure. Furthermore, it was unneces- 
sary. Customary methods of handling 
injunction cases function efficiently. 
The Justices then learned that they 
were not yet to pass on NRA. The 
same day he became Solicitor General, 
Stanley Reed announced that the Justice 
Department would ask the high court’s 
leave to drop the Belcher case. Mon- 
day the court granted its permission. 


The government had appealed to the 
Supreme Court from the adverse de- 
cision of Justice W. I. Grubb of the 
Federal District Court for Northern 
Alabama. Diminutive Justice Grubb 
had agreed with the Belcher Lumber 
Co.’s contention that it did not have to 
obey Lumber Code wage and hour pro- 
visions because code and Recovery Act 
were both unconstitutional. Scheduled 
for argument this week, it was the 
first case questioning the entire Re- 
covery Act’s constitutionality yet to 
reach the Supreme Court. 


Donald R. Richberg, chairman of the 
National Industrial Recovery Board, 
tried to explain that the government 
was dropping the case because of de- 
fects in the code. But NRA opponents 
outshouted him in the press. They 


‘howled that the government, asking for 


an extension of the Recovery Act’s life 
(see page 9), was afraid to inquire too 
deeply into the constitutionality of the 
present law. The Lumber Code Au- 
thority threatened to disband. 


Political commentators felt the action 
was in line with advice given Mr. 
Roosevelt by Mr. Richberg and Felix 
Frankfurter—delay a Supreme Court 
decision until NRA has accomplished 
so much good that the high court would 
not dare upset it. 


OPINIONS: Alabama Must Reindict to 
Retry Scottsboro Case,.Court Rules 


Ruling for a second time on the fam- 
ous Scottsboro case, the Supreme Court 
ordered Alabama courts to set aside 
Clarence Norris’s indictment and con- 
viction, for an attack on two white 
girls. 


Attorneys for the Southern State, 
Chief Justice Hughes read rapidly and 
forcefully, had accepted the Supreme 
Court’s ruling of 1932: exclusion of 
Negroes from jury panels violated the 
Constitution. Nonetheless, the high 
court found Alabama had excluded 
Negroes from the Jackson County 
grand jury which indicted Norris, as 
well as from the Morgan County trial 
jury which convicted him. If Alabama 
wants to retry Norris, it must first re- 
indict him. 


In Heywood Patterson’s case, a juris- 
dictional question caused the court to 
sent it back to Alabama for “further 
proceedings.” But by voiding the Norris 
indictment, the court in effect voided 
indictments against all seven boys. 
They heard the news in Birmingham 
prison: “Aw, it’s just somebody trying 
to April Fool us.” 





SCIENCE 


MEDICINE: Dr. Ferry Goes After 
Toxins of Meningitis Microbes 


Whenever a child suddenly loses his 
appetite, becomes listless and easily 
fatigued, and complains of severe, bor- 
ing headaches, the fearful suspicion of 
spinal meningitis pops into his doctor’s 
head. When rigid neck muscles yank 
the ailing whiffet’s head back at a gro- 
tesque angle and there are gasping, 
spasmic cries at night, all doubt dis- 
appears. One of the most ghastly 
diseases that any doctor is likely to 
witness has set in. 

Untreated, meningitis will stalk its 
75 per cent fatal course in three weeks. 
In epidemic years—1918 and 1931 for 
example—the twin bean-shaped bacilli 
have been known to kill as many as 
10,000 American youngsters and litter 
the land with blind, deaf, paralyzed 
survivors. Fortunately most persons 
are immune. The disease is largely 
spread by the germs from the nose and 
throat of carriers who outnumber their 
victims twenty to one. 

In Detroit last week Parke, Davis & 
Co., pharmaceutical manufacturers, an- 
nounced good news for potential suffer- 
ers from this monstrous disease: Dr. 
Newell Simmons Ferry, 59-year-old 
Parke, Davis researcher, had perfected 
a curative antitoxin for meningitis. 
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Previously the most important man 
in meningitis research was Dr. Simon 
Flexner, director of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute of Medical Research. In 1907 
he introduced a curative antibacterial 
serum which cut the death rate from 
75 per cent to about 35 per cent. 

Instead of following in Flexner’s 
tracks, Dr. Ferry picked a path of his 
own. The tall, square-jawed Midwest 
doctor felt that, bacteria were not solely 
to blame for the havoc the disease 
wrought; the toxins that bacteria throw 
off were also culpable. At this point 
easy-chair reasoning ended, hard labo- 
ratory work began. 

Four years’ effort lay ahead of him. 
After many months he isolated some of 
the poisonous juice meningitis microbes 
excrete. This he shot into monkeys. 
Then for days he squinted at the ani- 
mals through his horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 

What he had prayed for happened. 
The monkeys developed “symptoms 
similar in nature and approaching in 
severity those resulting from intra- 
spinal inoculations of live meningo- 
cocci.” 

Additional steps were doctor’s play. 
Dr. Ferry dosed the monkey carefully 


with small amounts of toxins to build” 


up in their blood streams antitoxins— 
mysterious natural organisms that 
would fight and kill the deadly matter. 

Then he took his final research step: 
he shot the disease’s live, virulent, and 
lethal microbes into the spines of 
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monkey patients he hoped his anti- 
toxin had immunized. The monkeys 
continued to scamper about their cages, 
He had succeeded. 

Preparation of a commercial menin- 
gococcus antitoxin from the blood of 
horses was a routine bacteriologica) 
matter. The job of testing the anti- 
toxin Dr. Ferry turned over to Dr. 
Archibald Hoyne, Chicago pediatrician. 
After two years of ward work in the 
Cook County Hospital, Dr. Hoyne out- 
lined his findings in last fortnight’s 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

To 85 patients in the Contagious 
Diseases Department—many of them 
derelicts picked up by police ambu- 
lances—he administered antitoxin doses 
ranging from 20 to 100 cubic centi- 
meters. To supplement these poison- 
fighting injections he also used Flex- 
ner’s bacteria-fighting serum. 

All cases of death, no matter how 
extenuating the circumstances, Dr. 
Hoyne charged to antitoxin failure. 

The patients he chose for antitoxin 
treatments “were as a group more 
severely ill .. . than those treated with 
the standard serums.” Yet only 16.4 
per cent died, compared to a serum- 
treatment death rate of 32.6. In ad- 
dition, the antitoxin method cut neces- 
sary hospitalization from eighteen to 
sixteen days. Parke, Davis considered 
the two doctors’ work “one of the most 
important research projects in recent 
years.” 
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NEW METHODS 


DAY’S new conditions . . . with limited 
working hours, no overtime, higher costs 
-.. are a challenge to action in any business, 
regardless of its kind or size. The discovery 
of better methods is an*obligation it must 
assume if progress is to be made. 


For more than a third of a century 
Addressograph and Multigraph have been 
important factors in building business profits. 
But more important today, this business 
equipment has been kept in pace with the 
newest developments and needs. An expan- 
sion of research, engineering and production 
facilities has created many improvements 
that result in new profits to users. 


Multigraph and Multilith, the new offset 
printing machine for the office, make big 


savings in the production of result-getting 
letters, advertising, sales helps and business 
forms of all kinds. Addressograph speeds up 
office and factory routine by doing name- and 
data-writing ten to fifty times faster than 
by hand methods. 


Addressograph-Multigraph equipment in- 
cludes more than 100 modern business ma- 
chines for money-making and money-saving 
service. Now is the time to discover what 
they can accomplish in your business. Profit 
possibilities are in the facts which will be 
supplied on request. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION 


Cleveland ° Ohio 
Officesin Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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BELGA: New Premier Deals Out Reform Program; 
Belgium Deserts Gold Bloc to Go on Spending Spree 


Europe’s gold bloc lost a member last 
week. Belgium sent her gold monetary 
unit, the belga, twirling down the de- 
valuation chute. 

Young Premier Paul van Zeeland, in 
office only a few days, faced a “difficult 
and ungrateful” task. He inherited an 
economic crisis from Georges Theunis’s 
fallen cabinet. “Devaluation is an evil,” 
he said, “which enables us to avoid 
greater evils.” 

Belgium’s continuing poor trade po- 
sition had foreshadowed the move. 
When van Zeeland included Socialists 
with Catholics and Liberals in his 
Ministry it became certain. Socialist 
leaders had refused to join Cabinets 
pledged against devaluation. 

When the new Premier took office, 
capital was fleeing the country by leaps 
and bounds. Emergency restrictions on 
the export of gold, cash, and bank bal- 
ances could not -stop ‘the movement. 
Belgians made a mad rush for foreign 
securities on the Brussels Stock Ex- 
change. In four days, Royal Dutch 
shot up 400 points to 2,670 francs, and 
Rand Mines, 150 points to 1,045. In 
Belgian cities commodities and property 
values soared as citizens sought to turn 
their money into real estate, groceries, 
automobiles—anything real. 

By Thursday of last week a royal 
decree closed the Stock Exchange and 
money market for three days. Banks 
received orders not to sell foreign cur- 
rencies or quote foreign-exchange 
prices. 


ProcraAm: Friday of last week, Pre- 
mier van Zeeland brought his economic 
reform program before a nervous 
Chamber of Deputies. The 42-year-old 
Premier asked special power to govern 
Belgium’s economic life by decree for 
one year. He insisted that his program, 
which resembled in some aspects the 
American New Deal, must be accepted 
as a whole. 

To solve the currency problem, he ad- 
vocated an immediate reduction in the 
belga’s gold content, “which in any case 
cannot be lower than 30 per cent of the 
present rate.” The gold reserves of the 
National Bank of Belgium, the bank of 
currency issue, would be revalued to 
correspond to the cut. 

The gold profit would accrue to the 
government. It would be used as an 
equalization fund to steady the belga’s 
course in foreign markets. The ex- 
change rate would be determined by the 
Cabinet and the National Bank of Bel- 
gium, which would no longer redeem 
its currency in gold on demand. 

“Backed by the new line of defense 
supplied by the gold reserve,” the 
Premier declared, ‘whose percentage 
will be much superior to what it is now, 
the belga will benefit by incomparable 
technical solidity.” 

Belgium devalued her pre-war gold 


franc by 85 per cent in 1926 and created 
the belga, equal at par since dollar de- 
valuation to 23.54 cents. The franc— 
five of which equal the belga—con- 
tinued to be the circulating medium for 
domestic business. The belga is prima- 
rily for foreign transactions. 

Other points in the Premier’s pro- 
gram for Belgium’s rehabilitation in- 
cluded guarantee of bank deposits if 
necessary, mortgage relief, tax cuts, 
public works projects, higher price 
levels, and a strictly balanced budget 
at the earliest possible moment. The 
goal in view had a familiar ring to 
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industrialized, importing raw materials 
and exporting manufactured articles, 
Her best customers are also her com- 
petitors: France, Germany, the Neth- 
erlands, Great Britain, and the Uniteg 
States. 

In all of these countries the volume 
of industrial production reached a low 
in 1932. In none except Belgium has 
this low been reached again. After a 
slight spurt in 1933, Belgian industria] 
production fell back in 1934, closing 
the year at a new low of about 67 per 
cent of the 1928 average of 100. Both 
Belgium’s imports and exports last 
year were slightly less than 60 per 
cent of the 1931 figure. 

Beyond the general stagnation in 
world trade, Belgium has suffered from 
the currency depreciation of other 
countries. When a country cheapens 


WIDE WORLD 


Paul van Zeeland (Center), Belgium’s New Premier: ‘Devalua- 
tion Is an Evil Which Enables Us to Avoid Greater Evils’ 


Americans: “The program is aimed to 
increase the public’s buying power and 
put industry to work.” 


Vote: During the night vast crowds 
stood uneasily about the Parliament 
Building while the Chamber debated. 
Long after midnight, Deputies finally 
voted in favor, 107 to 53. That after- 
noon Senators approved, 110 to 20. 


Sunday the Belgian Cabinet definite- 
ly fixed the cut in the belga’s gold 
content at 28 per cent, 2 per cent less 
than. the granted maximum of 30 per 
cent. This cut the belga’s par from 
23.54 American cents to 16.95 cents. 
It reduced the Belgian franc to 3.39 
cents. 

To live, Belgium must sell her prod- 
ucts abroad. The little nation is highly 


its money in terms of foreign moneys 
without raising the price of its ex- 
ports, foreigners can advantageously 
buy that country’s goods. 

After trying to hammer down the cost 
of its goods in other ways, Belgium at 
last entered the circle of currency 
depreciators. Monday the neighboring 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg decided to 
follow Belgium’s example by devaluing 
the Luxemburg franc 10 per cent 
This left France, Italy, Holland, Po- 
land, and Switzerland the only remain- 
ing members of the gold bloc. 


Premier: Paul van Zeeland, who 
controls Belgium’s destiny for the time 
being, studied in the graduate college 
at Princeton University in the early 
20s. During a Summer vacation, he 
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impressed officials in New York’s Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank with his work there 
as a statistician. He has lectured at 
Johns Hopkins University and been a 
rofessor at the University of Louvain. 
Among other economic jobs, he has 
peen secretary of the Belgium Economic 
Council and a member of the De Broc- 
queville Cabinet, which resigned last 
November. 

“J am a keen admirer of President 
Roosevelt, who obtained essential re- 
sults mainly in allowing his country to 
work in peace,” he said last week. 
“He certainly committed errors. But 
I apply to Belgium those Rooseveltian 
measures which I consider ~%0d.” 


INSURANCE: Oldest Mutual Firm 
Hid Safe Key Under Door Mat 


In 1844 Daniel Webster, American 
statesman, bought a life insurance poli- 
cy.. It contained curious provisions, un- 
known in policies today. For the privi- 
lege of living in Washington, Mr. Web- 
ster had to pay an additional premium. 
That was because city dwellers in those 
days frequently caught smallpox. The 
policy became void if Mr. Webster 
sailed on the high seas or risked Indian 
attacks by venturing west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

In Boston this week the company 
that sold~ Daniel Webster his policy 
celebrated its 100th anniversary. When 
the New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. obtained its charter in 1835, 
several stock companies were already 
writing life insurance in this country. 
But the New England was the first 
mutual organization. 

Today stock companies still outnum- 
ber mutual companies—by 5 to 1. Yet 
the stock companies do less than a 
third of the total life insurance busi- 
ness. Mutuals are non-profitmaking 
institutions, owned by their policyhold- 
ers. They charge premiums 15 to 35 
per cent higher than stock companies. 
They make up for this by paying divi- 
dends to their policyholders out of 
earnings. 

Founder and first president of the 
New England Mutual was Judge Wil- 
lard Phillips, a side-whiskered Boston- 
jan and Harvard graduate. Andrew 
Jackson lived in the White House when 
Judge Phillips decided to go into the 
insurance business. Boston had no 
street cleaning department. Pigs roamed 
oe Streets as scavengers, protected by 
aw. 

In granting the company its charter, 
the Massachusetts Legislature insisted 
that it obtain a guarantee fund of 
$100,000, half to be paid in before be- 
ginning business. A violent business 
depression prevented Judge Phillips 
from raising the money for eight years. 
Ninety per cent of all the factories in 
the East closed their doors. In New 
bg 400 merchants failed on a single 

Finally, in 1843, times improved, the 
Judge obtained the needed funds, and 
the New England Mutual opened for 
business. By that time another mutual 
company was writing policies in this 


















































































































ASHINGTON’S Cherry Blossoms, and railroads, 

were unknown in the days of George Wash- 
ington. Yet, his vision and planning founded the 
beginnings of Chesapeake and Ohio Lines . . . George 
Washington’s Railroad (92 George Washington's funda- 
mental idea is the inspiration of today’s operation of the 
great transportation system which follows the route he 
chose to “smooth the road” and “make easy the way” 
between East and West. ($2 The charm of Cherry Blos- 
som time prevails all the year ‘round on the genuinely 
air-conditioned trains of Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. 
“92 When you go to Washington to see the Cherry 
Blossoms, travel on one of these famous trains... . 





THE GEORGE WASHINGTON ® THE SPORTSMAN @ THE F.F.V. 
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AN IMPORTANT POINT 
OF INTEREST 


SITORS will find Boston’s his- 
torical landmarks very absorbing 
indeed, but, for obvious reasons, 
the hotel they choose for their stay 
will be an even more important 
point of interest to them. 
The Bellevue’s excellent location on 
aristocratic Beacon Hill, opposite 
the State House and Common; its 
home-likeatmosphere of quiet charm 
and dignity; its real New England 
food: and its moderate rates ($2 
Single, $3 Double), make it the ideal 
headquarters for business travelerand 
summer tourist alike. 











Glenwood J. Same 
Sherrard, - - man. t 

Managing as the famous 4 
Director Parker House 
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country—the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York, which started sever- 
al months earlier. 

New England Mutual’s first office 
consisted of two rooms with a wall 
safe. The key to the safe was so big 
it would fit in no one’s pocket. So the 
clerk hid it under the door mat each 
night. 

In the beginning the company offered 
special dividends to teetotalers taking 
out life insurance. The founders even 
planned to set up a separate company 
to insure persons who would abstain 
from liquor. They soon abandoned this 
project, however, because they were 
unable to find enough prospects willing 
to take the pledge. 

New England Mutual’s business ex- 
panded. By 1915 its assets totaled $74,- 
000,000. Since then they have quad- 
rupled to more than $300,000,000. 

The company’s first two presidents 
made excellent insurance risks. Both 
lived more than 80 years. George Wil- 
lard Smith, president today, has more 
than 30 years to go before he equals 
their record. The tall, black-haired de- 
scendant of John Alden—he likes to 
tramp through deep woods—started as 
a $50-a-month clerk. When the war 
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the cost no longer 
stands in our way 


Don’t hesitate to get all the facts about this remarkable 
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service to Europe now starting its third year. Ask anyone ‘ 


who has travelled on this line to tell you what kind of 
people they had as fellow passengers; what the food is 
like; the spacious decks for recreation and rest; the spot- 
less cabins with outside windows and not more than two 
beds in each; the courteous stewards alert to serve you. 
Tourist class. You'll be proud of it and pleased. 


Let us send you one or more of these illustrated folders 


(Ask for folder by name) 


1. PASSENGER SERVICE—The low cost way 
ORK — HAVRE— ANTWERP. 


2. GO! DRIVE YOUR CAR~—our special Budget 
Plan takes care of ail living and ROUND TRIP 
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Rar expenses. 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. 





- HEALTH -RESORTS—a plan 


by which you can visit the spasof 
Central Europe at a big saving ROUND TRIP 
through the use of registered marks. 


RNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 





Wonderful Food 


$155 


$170 


June 9—July 10 


+120 
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Thomas A. Buckner: At His Table 


Sit Butler, Hoover, and Smith 

broke he was assistant actuary of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department. 
The State considered his services go 
valuable that it got the Draft Board to 


forbid him to enter military service. 


N.Y.L.1.C.: Only a few years young- 
er than the New England Mutual is the 
New York Life Insurance Co., the coun- 
try’s third largest in assets. The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. comes first; 
the Prudential Insurance Co. of Ameri- 
ca, second. Next week N.Y.L.LC. will 
observe its 90th birthday. Like the 
New England, it is a mutual company. 

Two financiers, a railroad builder, a 
soldier, and a Quaker founded New 
York Life in 1845. They had obtained 
a charter four years earlier. When gold 
was discovered in California, the com- 
pany faced its first big problem. What 
to do about policyholders wanting to 
go West? The officers decided to allow 
claims if the insured traveled around 
Cape Horn or across Panama. Until 
March, 1850, trekking West over the 
dangerous transcontinental route made 
policies void. That year the company 
hired an agent in Indiana. He was Lew 
Wallace, who later wrote “Ben Hur.” 

In 1876, when the Sioux under Sit- 
ting Bull massacred Major Gen. George 
A: Custer and his men, New York Life 
paid $5,000 to Elizabeth, Custer’s wid- 
ow, and $35,000 more to beneficiaries 
of his fellow officers. 


President James A. Garfield paid the 
first premium on a $25,000 N.Y.L.L.C. 
policy only a few months before a dis- 
appointed office-seeker assassinated 
him. Besides Garfield, the company has 
insured six other Presidents of the Unit- 
ed States. Since its founding, the 
company’s agents have sold more than 
7,000,000 policies. Assets today exceed 
$2,000,000,000. 

In the tapestried directors’ room each 
month gather 25 of the country's lead- 
ing citizens, including Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Herbert Clark -Hoover, 
and Alfred Emanuel Smith. : Until his 
death, Calvin Coolidge. “was: a- member 
of the board. Directors éarn no salary 
but receive $50 plus traveling expenses 
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for each meeting they attend. They 
are no mere figureheads, the company 
poasts. Each one serves on a commit- 
tee which actively supervises some 
nase of the business, such as manag- 
ing investments or selling new policies. 
At the head of the directors’ table 
sits a rotund, ‘7hite-mustached man 
who likes to read biographies. He is 
Thomas Aylette Buckner, N.Y.L.LC.’s 
70-year-old president. As a boy, Tom 


Buckner sold watermelons in Indepen- | 


dence, Mo. At 15 he went to work as 
office boy in his father’s New York Life 
agency in Milwaukee. Out of his $20- 
a-month salary he paid $15 board at 


home. 





Later he set up an agency of | 


his own and sold $250,000 worth of in- | 
surance the first year. He is the com- | 


pany’s oldest employe in length of serv- 
ice. 

DiseEASES: To estimate risks and com- 
pute premiums, life insurance actuaries 
gather elaborate statistics on longevity 


and the causes of death. People live on | 


the average 17 years longer today than 


they did half a century ago. But most | 
of the gain lies in the life expectancy | 


of infants. Once a person turns 50, he 


will probably die as early as his fore- | 


fathers did a century ago. 


Residents of New Zealand live the | 
longest, averaging 64 years for men | 


and 68 for women. Hindus have the 


shortest life span—22 years—because | 
of their huge infant mortality rate. In | 


the United States men die at 5914 on 
the average, women at 63. 


Chief causes of death in America are 
heart disease, cancer, and pneumonia 
in the order named. A century ago 
one-third of the deaths resulted from 
tuberculosis; today, only one-thirteenth. 

Insurance companies live in mortal 
dread of epidemics. The influenza 
scourge that spread over the United 
States in 1918 wiped out more than 
400,000 persons. It was the direst pes- 
tilence since the Plague of London in 
1665. The influenza epidemic caused 
the New York Life Insurance Co. twice 
as much as all its war losses. 


RAILROADS: 


Receive Emergency Concession 


Class I Carriers 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion last week gave railroads a shot in 
the arm to help pull them through their 
coma. It granted Class I roads an im- 
mediate freight-rate increase that will 


supply $85,000,000 in additional reve- 
nue, 


This was a lucky break. Monday 
the railroads granted the last of three 
wage increases they had agreed to a 
year ago in order to avert a nation- 
wide strike of railroad workers. The 
imcreases boosted employes’ pay to the 
1929 level, costing the carriers $80,000,- 
000 to $130,000,000 annually. 

_ Class I roads—those with an operat- 
ing revenue of more than $1,000,000— 
run 98 per cent of the country’s mile- 
age. Until June 30, 1936, they may 


boost freight charges an average of 
7 per cent on coal, iron ore, sand, 
gravel, and several other products. But 
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That's how new the reasons are for discarding the indirect method 
of getting your thoughts typewritten. 

Nuphonic Reproduction brings your voice to your secretary 
with a new clarity, enabling her to hear your words just as she 


would have you dictate them. 


Startlingly new and attractive design—the work of Stanford 
Briggs, well-known Industrial Designer—will add to her appre- 


ciation. 


Automatic devices simplify the entire operation, leaving the 
hands entirely free from “tending” the controls. 

Your secretary will be interested in seeing the newest dictat- 
ing machine development—you will, too. Whether you use the 
Dictaphone or not, you will want to know about it and we 
want to show it to you. Send us the coupon or come to see us. 


No obligation—no charge for a demonstration. 


* 








Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 


205 Graybar Building, New York, N.Y. 


(] I want to see your representative. 


(_] Please send me your Nuphonic Progress Portfolio. 


Name . 


‘ii ¥ 





Company 





Address. 
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To circle the globe is the adven- 
ture of alifetime. It is the realiza- 
tion of all your dreams of travel. 
It is an experience to relive and 
enjoy every day of your life. 


HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE? 


You can circle the globe in as little as 85 
days by President Liner, and yet have 
ample time to see every port. This makes 
an ideal summer trip. 


WHAT DO YOU SEE? 


Going by President Liner you see 21 fas- 
cinating ports in 14 countries, including 
Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Malaya,Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France. 
You may stopover anywhere, knowing that 
others of these ships will arrive at con- 
venient intervals to carry you on to new 
ports and new adventures. Take up to two 
full years. 


HOW FREQUENT ARE SAILINGS? 


Every week a President Liner sails from 
New York and California; every other 
week from Seattle. These ships travel 
26,000 miles onclock-like schedule. 


WHAT DOES IT COST? 

Fares are as low as $854 First Class. All 
outside staterooms. Outdoor swimming 
pool. For details see your travel agent. 
Ask about other President Liner trips— 
New York to California; and roundtrips 
tothe Orient. Orsee any of our offices: 604 
Fifth Ave., New York; 110S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago; Statler Bldg., Boston; 311 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco; 513 W. Sixth St., 
Los Angeles ; Washington, D.C.,Toronto, 
Cleveland, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
San Diego, Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 
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grain, cotton, fruits, vegetables, and 
livestock continue at prevailing rates. 

The ICC’s decision only partially 
satisfied the roads. Last Summer they 
asked permission to raise all rates 10 
per cent to yield $170,000,000 annually 
in extra revenue. The commission voted 
5 to 4 against the request. 

“The ultimate effect,” said an ICC 
statement, “would probably be to harm 
rather than help the railroads through 
diversion of traffic to other forms of 
transportation.” However, “the emer- 
gency confronting the railroads is of 
such gravity that they should be per- 
mitted to add a system of emergency 
charges ... during the remainder of 
1935 and the first half of 1936.” 

Chairman Hugh McCall Tate, who 
dissented, pointed out there is strong 
public sentiment in favor of rail car- 
riers’ return to prosperity: 

“T do not believe that the loss of any 
of this public sentiment is to be com- 
pensated for by the very questionable 
amount of extra revenue that may ap- 
parently be gained by raising freight 
rates at a time like the present.” 


PINK SLIP: Congressmen Tear Up 
The Catalogue for Snoopers 


A boisterous Senate last week re- 
pealed the pink-slip provision of the 
1934 Revenue Act. The House voted 
overwhelmingly against this “snooper” 
publicity several weeks ago. 

Thus Congress made it virtually cer- 
tain that the private affairs of several 
million American families would not be- 
come public. The repeal bill now goes 
to conference for the smoothing out of 
a minor amendment. Then President 
Roosevelt will get it. He is expected to 
sigti. 

All persons filing Federal income-tax 
returns for 1934 were required to fill 
out pink slips. On them they had to 
put: name and address, full gross in- 
come, total deductions, net income, total 
credits against net income for the pur- 
pose of a normal tax, and the tax pay- 
able. Once listed, these items would 
become a record for public inspection. 

“What good would it do?” asked 
Royal. S. Copeland, New York, who 
fought for pink-slip repeal on the Sen- 
ate floor. “There would be nothing ac- 
complished in the world, except to give 
a catalogue to every blackmailer and 
kidnaper, and every thief and confi- 
dence man... That is what would 
happen.” 

Senator William Gibbs McAdoo, Cali- 
fornia, brought evidence from a “re- 
sponsible” internal revenue collector. 
Men and women “snoopers’” had al- 
ready been in the collector’s office. 
“Many of them are widows seeking to 
find an eligible widower with a good in- 
come.” 

Robert M. La Follette Jr. of Wiscon- 
sin, where State income-tax returns 
have been public records since 1923, 
pleeded that ‘“‘no such” results have oc- 
curred in his State. The Progressive 
Senator proposed fuller publicity for 














the returns than provided on the pink 
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slips. He thought this would increas, 
tax returns. 

Huey Long of Louisiana backed up 
La Follette. “What is the harm in let- 
ting the entire income-tax return he 
open for the public to inspect?” he bey. 
lowed. Effort to down the publicity, he 
declared, “comes from the makers of 
big money.” 

Twitted by Senator Millard E. Tyq. 
ings, Maryland, about his own income, 
the Kingfish placed it at about $25,009, 
“In order to set a good example,” he 
shouted, “I will say I spent it for brags 
bands, for football games, for drinks 
for my friends, and things of that king, 
I got some good out of it.” 

Senator Tydings asked how he made 
the $25,000. 

“I made it principally by people not 
having the sense that I have, because 
they hired me for their lawyer,” Long 
snapped. 

Senator Tom Connally, Texas, said 
one of his constituents objected to the 
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Senator La Follette: His Proposal 
for Full Tax Publicity Was Beaten 


pink slip because “he had a very in- 
quisitive mother-in-law who was con- 
stantly nosing into his business; that 
he was now giving her a rather ade- 
quate allowance, and if she found out 
about his income she would want him 
to increase the allowance.” 

The repeal bill swept through the 
Senate, 53-16. One Progressive, 10 
Democrats and 5 Republicans voted 
against it. 

In its approved form, the bill carries 
an amendment giving State, county 
and city tax agents access to the re- 
turns. A penalty is provided for leaks 
outside of these official quarters. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Hupp Motor 
‘Purges’ Company of ‘Disloyalty 


Monday morning, office employes 4r- 
riving for work at the Hupp Motor 
Corp. in Detroit laughed at an April 
Fool joke. A sign on the plant door 
said all of them had been fired. Some 
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started to enter. Company police barred 
the way, making fact out of fancy. 

An explanation came from George L. 
Schein, company attorney: “So many 
company secrets have been so widely 
disseminated that the purge became 
necessary. Disloyalty will not be tol- 
erated.” 

The “purge” grew out of a fight be- 
tween Archie M. Andrews, present 
company chairman, and his predeces- 
sor, J. Walter Drake. Last week Drake 
obtained a court injunction temporar- 
ily restraining Andrews and five direc- 
tors from closing contracts which, 
Drake insists, would give the chairman 
advantages and bonuses injurious to 
other stockholders. 

The management felt Drake had pro- 
cured inside information through office 
“leaks.” Later the company informed 
its 300 white-collar employes it would 
accept re-employment applications from 
“Joyal” workers. 

SteEL: “Our course is out of the de- 
pression, rather than deeper into it... 
America, in its simple straight-forward 
way, will again lead world progress.” 

Myron C. Taylor supported his words 
with example. United States Steel 
Corp.’s business has improved marked- 
ly compared with 1934. Plants operated 
at 41.9 per cent of capacity during the 
first quarter of 1935, as against 35.5 per 
cent for the corresponding period of 1934. 


A woman startled stockholders by 
accusing U. S. Steel of conducting anti- 
union “espionage” at its plants. She 
offered a motion directing the manage- 
ment to deal with national labor organ- 
izations. Her 150 co-investors frowned 
her down. 

FIREWATER: Perhaps “South America 
can be lured away from Scotches, gins, 
rums, and native drinks and won over 
to American ryes and bourbons.” To 
test this sales idea ‘Theodore C. Wiehe, 
dapper president of Schenley Import 
Corp., last week sailed for Rio de 
Janeiro on a three months’ rail and 
air trip. 

To make his promotion task easier, 
Mr. Wiehe took along a “sample’’—50 
cases of his merchandise. He is out aft- 
er the drinking members of foreign col- 
onies and native fashionable sets. If 
it seems worth while, his company will 
make special blends of ryes and bour- 
bons to suit their palates. 

Hop-out: “Officials at Washington 
have intimated that I may go to jail 
... It would not only be an honor but 
a real mark of distinction.” 


So J. M. Nichols, president of the 
First National Bank of Englewood, IIL., 
replied last week to published reports 
that Washington authorities were con- 
sidering prosecuting him. Despite re- 
peated governmental threats he has 
steadfastly refused to affiliate his bank 
with the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corp. By law all national banks must 
join the FDIC. 


The Chicago banker considers the de- 
posit guarantee “a damnable piece of 


Political trickery,” its administrators 
a bunch of clowns.” 
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There’s A Dollar 


at the bottom of all this! 


Te coupon below entitles you to six months 
of America’s most vigorous magazine—The 
FORUM—for one dollar, exactly half price. 
Frankly, The FORUM is not recommended to 
those die-hards who cherish their prejudices until 
death. It is the magazine of the liberal minds who 
welcome the fresh breeze of controversy that blows 
away the cobwebs of loose and careless thinking, of 
ignorance, and of misconception. 
Honest and stimulating articles on national and 
international affairs, new scientific discoveries, per- 
sonal confessions of religious and social perplexities, 
important industrial questions—there is no limit to 










— the variety of material you will find discussed in the 
Ass a Bow handsome pages of the country’s only magazine 
Articles You of controversy, while each issue contains dis- 
Will Enjoy tinguished short stories and poetry. 
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SCIENCE VIEWS the SUPERNATURAL 

Aldous Huxley reviews the work done by the 

London Society for Psychical Research and shows * 

why psychic phenomena must now be a subject for 

serious scientific inquiry. 

SPRING BOOKS in REVIEW 

Mary M. Colum discusses twelve Spring novels in her 

penetrating manner. You Save 
DO YOU SPANK YOUR CHILDREN? 


Garry C. Myers gives some startling information on the number 

of criminals who come from the upper strata of society and 

scores the modern parents who fail to discipline their children. $ 
PROFESSORS HAVE a CINCH 

Dixon Wecter explodes the myth of the hard-working, idealistic, under- \, 

paid professor with some iconoclastic remarks about the learned gentlemen. NN 

IS VIVISECTION INHUMANE? \\ 

A debate between Ragna B. Eskil and Irene Castle McLaughlin. 


Also Ralph M. Pearson’s ‘“‘Renaissance in American Art,” James A. B. Scherer’s, * 
“The Year of the Boar,”’ and eight other entertaining features. You will get six 
such issues of The FORUM. 
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570 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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WESTERN TRAVEL NEWS 


Trains 
that go 
to sea 


On any map of the U. S., Great Salt 
Lake is a sizable spot. It is 75 miles 
long, 31 miles wide and the saltiest 
body of water on earth, save for the 
Dead Sea. So heavy is its water that 
skinny swimmers float in it with ease. 


To this vast inland sea rimmed by the 
gaunt Wasatch Mountains came, in 
1868, the builders of the first transcon- 
tinental railroad. Racing against ‘time, 
they built around it to the north. 


A third of a century later, daring men 
conceived a short-cut straight across 
the lake. Work was begun in 1902 and 
in less than eighteen months the Lucin 
Causeway was an amazing fact. From 
shore to shore its shining steel highway 
stretched for thirty miles. 


Today. Southern Pacific’s Overland 
Limited and Pacific Limited “go to sea 
by rail” across Great Salt Lake on their 
dash between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. It is a strarigely thrilling expe- 
rience. If you slump down a little in 
your comfortable Pullman seat and look 
out the window, you might well imagine 
you were in a boat. 


Se ee 





Lucin Causeway 
Daring men conceived it 


GRANDSONS 


First train to cross the continent was 
the tiny Atlantic and Pacific Express. 
Today its distinguished grandsons, the 
Overland Limited and Pacific Limited, 
speed over the same historic route—the 
verland Route. This summer they will 
be completely air-conditioned, and so 
will Southern Pacific’s Cascade, Golden 
State Limited and Sunset Limited. 


No route between San Francisco and 
Chicago is as short as the Overland 
Route. It climbs the Rockies, crosses 
Great Salt Lake, scales the formidable 
granite wall of the high Sierra and 
descends through the American River 
Canyon, through the mining towns of 
’49, to San Francisco. A free sidetrip to 
Salt Lake City is permitted on all tickets. 


For information about a trip to California, 
or Mexico, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. F-4, 











310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
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RELIGION 


PRESBYTERIANS: Commission 
Follows Dr. Machen’s Prediction 


“IT have no doubt but that I shall be 
condemned,” prophesied the Rev. Dr. J. 
Gresham Machen four weeks ago. “But 
I cannot regard it as any disgrace.” 

The Fundamentalist Presbyterian 
clergyman was on trial before the New 
Brunswick Presbytery, charged with 
ignoring the church’s General Assem- 
bly order to resign from the unofficial 
Independent Board for Presbyterian 
Foreign Missions. Dr. Machen organ- 
ized this rival board to offset modernist 
teachings of the official board’s mis- 
sionaries. 

Dr. Machen had no hope of acquittal 
because the court’s presiding officer 
had signed the Auburn Affirmation—a 
modernist document. Dr. Machen cried: 
“It casts despite upon the holiest 
things of the Christian religion. This 
commission has dishonored Christ be- 
fore it dishonors me.” 

Last week Dr. Machen’s prediction 
came true. He was found guilty and 
ordered suspended from the ministry 
“until such time as he shall give satis- 
factory evidence of repentance.” 

Dr. Machen forestalled the sentence’s 
effect by appealing to the New Jersey 
Synod which meets in Atlantic City 
next October. If this court condemns 
him also he will take his case to his 
church’s highest tribunal—the General 
Assembly, which meets in May 1936. 





CATHOLICS: Sodalists Strong 


For Interference in Mexico 


One day last week the Most Rev. Mi- 
chael J. Curley, stern-faced Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore, left 
his white stone archiepiscopal residence 
on Charles Street and went to Washing- 
ton. In the nation’s capital His Excel- 
lency did not go to the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, of which he is a trus- 
tee, but to Gonzaga College, a Catholic 
high school. 

Mgr..Curley found 500 devout Cath- 
olics waiting at the red brick school. 
They were members of Washington’s 
Sodality (lay fraternity) Union, and 
they had gathered for an “indignation 
meeting.”’ Their fury was aroused by 
the refusal of the United States Gov- 
ernment to take a hand in the religious 
situation in Mexico. They had asked 
Mgr. Curley to address them. They 
knew he agreed with them, for he 
had recently called on Congress to in- 
vestigate religious policies of the south- 
ern republic. 

Mgr. Curley’s fellow Catholics hoped 
he would speak plainly. He did. He 
spoke sitting down to “keep cool”. “As 
an American citizen, I have the right 
to talk freely,” the Irish-born prelate 
said. ; 

In a calm, clear voice, he flatly ac- 


cused the Roosevelt administration of | 


giving “instructions to frustrate” any 
investigation of the Mexican situation. 
He was dumbfounded that “one million 
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letters and resolutions” had brought 
nothing better than “silence and op- 
position” from President Roosevelt anq 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. It was 
intolerable that the President had re. 
fused to receive delegations of the 
Knights of Columbus and other lay 
Catholic organizations. He warned that 
20,000,000 American Catholics are get- 
ting pretty tired of the indifference 
shown by the administration in this 
matter, and they want action.” 

Then, in the midst of loud applause, 
he hurled a veiled threat: “Millions of 
Sodalists through the country have 
votes.” 

Roman Catholics rallied to the Arch- 
bishop’s support. Michael Williams, 
editor of New York’s weekly Common- 
weal, declared: “Without the help of 
the United States State Department the 
present attitude of the Mexican Govern- 
ment could not exist. The Masonic 
lodges in the United States are a pow- 
erful influence in this attitude.” 

Another church weekly approved the 
Archbishop’s “outspoken words.” Amer- 
ica, published by New York’s Jesuits, 
said that “Catholics are militantly 
making the country aware that in this 
Mexican protest they mean business,” 

Last Monday Representative John P. 
Higgins of Massachusetts, a Catholic, 
took Mgr. Curley’s words to heart. He 
presented a House resolution asking the 
Senate to investigate Mexico. 

Midwestern Roman Catholics are al- 
so aroused. They are opposed to In- 
ternational Rotary holding its sched- 
uled convention in Mexico City next 
June. Father Anselm M. Keefe, presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of De Pere, 
Wis., has resigned his office and mem- 
bership in protest. 

In Iowa, the Most Rev. Francis J. L. 
Beckman, Archbishop of Dubuque, 
warned his Rotarian clergy that if their 
organization meets in Mexico City he 
will forbid them to retain membership. 


HINSLEY: His Holiness Springs a Sur- 


prise on Britain’s Roman Catholics 


Since Francis Cardinal Bourne died 
last New Year’s Day in the shadow of 
London’s great Byzantine Westminster 
Cathedral, the English Roman Catholic 
Church has been without a head. Pope 
Pius XI seemed in no hurry to select 
a successor. Popular opinion was that 
Archbishop Richard Downey of Liver- 
pool would be selected. 

Last week His Holiness sprang a 
surprise. He chose an Englishman who 
had been away from England for eight- 
een years. The Pontiff’s choice was 
the 69-year-old Most Rev. Arthur Hins- 
ley. In his 42 years in the church's 
service, the Yorkshire-born prelate has 
been a professor in English church col- 
leges, London parish priest, Rector of 
Rome’s English College, Apostolic Del- 
egate to Africa, and Canon of St. Pe- 
ter’s in Rome. Because he contracted 
eczema on: the Dark Continent the 


| Pope recalled him to Rome’s coole 
| climate. ‘ 


Archbishop. ‘Hinsley's four predeces- 


| sors .were: Cardinals. The -new Pri- 


mate’s tall figure will probably soon 
be topped by the red silken biretta. 
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CARTER: CBS’s 


Commentator Packs a Pistol 


Breezy News 


“During the last few weeks I’ve 
learned to sympathize with the Lind- 
berghs.” 

Boake Carter fidgeted as he spoke. 
His coat bulged at the left armpit. The 
small, twitchy Englishman was packing 
a gun and a case of nerves. He felt 
he had two good reasons; kidnap threats 
and the menace of deportation. 

Three years ago the Lindbergh’s ca- 
lamity had been Carter’s good fortune; 
his radio news comments on the case 
brought him national prominence and a 
generous sponsor, Philco. Now the 
process reversed itself; his prominence 
had become misfortune. The _ kid- 
napers wanted $5,000—or else. 


“Publicity stunt? Hell, no!’ Carter 
exploded at WCAU’s luxurious Phila- 
delphia studios, where he barks out 
news editorials five days a week. “If it 
were, why should I sit on my own story 
for three weeks? That kind of stuff is 
too damned dangerous.” 

The War and Navy Departments 
caused the cocky commentator more 
worry. Their backs were up, Wash- 
ington wiseacres reported, at Carter’s 
repeated blasts for separation of army 
and navy air corps. To get rid of him, 
it was said, officials considered deport- 
ing the British-born radio critic for as- 
sumed lack of naturalization papers. 
Cissie Patterson’s Washington Herald 
telephoned Carter for the facts. “I was 
naturalized. ..in 1933,” Carter growled. 
“Take the General Board (of the navy) 
down to the Labor Department and rub 
their noses on the papers. See if they 
can read.” 

The question of citizenship didn’t 
bother another Federal agency, the 
Justice Department’s Bureau of In- 
vestigation. It gave Carter full co- 
operation to outwit the kidnapers’ 
strategy. 

Over the air Carter gave the re- 
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quested slip-of-the-tongue signal: ‘“That 
sums up everything till tomorrow night 
—that is, till Monday.” In the kid- 
napers’ code that meant Carter would 
comply with the extortion demands. 

That same night, while Federal 
agents watched the spot, Carter tossed 
a bundle of bogus bills under the land- 
ing of a warehouse at 15th and Car- 
penter Streets. Nothing happened. 
Carter became philosophical: “The ones 
to fear are the ones who snatch first 
and threaten afterwards.” But he still 
packed his gun. 


FCC: Chairman Prall Gives the 
Broadcasters a Radio Spanking 


Until 1927 the Federal government 
had no real control over radio. Stations 
sprang up everywhere, pirated wave 
lengths, broadcast: what they pleased. 
Then Congress passed the Radio Act of 
1927, which created the Federal Radio 
Commission of five men to govern the 
growing industry. The commission un- 
tangled wave lengths, limited station 
power, and brought order out of chaos. 

Last July Congress stepped in again. 
It let the Radio Commission die and 
formed a more powerful board of seven, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, to regulate telephone and tele- 
graph as well as radio. 

Broadcasters go into a cold sweat at 
every suggestion that the government 
intends to turn their $73,000,000-a-year 
business into a guinea pig for experi- 
ment in public ownership. Last month 
they watched tensely while President 
Roosevelt ordered a “New Deal” in 
radio regulation. He appointed an old 
friend, Anning S. Prall, former Repre- 
sentative from New York, to bring it 
about. Mr. Prall replaced Judge Eugene 
O. Sykes in the FCC chairmanship. 

A fortnight ago Chairman Prall is- 
sued his first warning: it would be bet- 
ter for radio to “clean house volun- 
tarily than to do it by legislation.” Last 
Saturday, listeners perked up at Mr. 
Prall’s appearance on National Broad- 
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THE MODE 


An Advertisement about Gump’s 


DOROTHY THORPE: Designer of 


table appointments uses unusual 





materials 


When a charming young woman from 
Hollywood participated in an exhibit of 
china, glass, silver and table -appoint- 
ments held at Gump’s last fall, her ex- 
amples of modern stemware, liquor 
glasses, decanters, bar accessories, mir- 
ror trays, table decorations, service 
plates and candlesticks, met with in- 
stantaneous success. 

Designs by Dorothy Thorpe are well 
away from the beaten track. Her table- 
ware and glassware, while of unusual 
beauty, is remarkably simple. 





Unusual Beauty, Remarkably Simple 


Gump’s in San Francisco takes pride 
in presenting a new individually mono- 
grammed cheese tray, an original Dor- 
othy C. Thorpe creation. This tray, of 
heavy glass, is 10 inches wide, 16 inches 
long. The crystal cheese knife, mono- 
grammed to match, is 8 inches long. All 
edges are beveled and hand polished, 
the monogram is cut deeply into the 
underside of the tray. 

Here indeed is the ideal decorative 
note for spring and summer buffet 
luncheons and suppers. The tray, with 
initials of your selection sells for $15.00, 
the knife in clear crystal, monogrammed 
to match, $4.50. A check for $19.50 
mailed to Gump’s, 250 Post Street, Will 
bring about immediate prepaid ship- 
ment of the complete set, or should you 
choose, the items may be purchased sep- 
arately. 

In enclosing your check it is necessary 
that you designate the initials desired. 
If you send your card with the name, 
address and correct initials of the con- 
templated recipient, the set, card en- 
closed, wrapped as a gift, will be de- 
livered direct. 

Information regarding other Dorothy 
C. Thorpe creations may be obtained by 
writing. 





WHEN IN SAN FRANCISCO OR HONOLULU .. VISIT 


GUINPD 


More like a Museum than a Store 


250 Post Street 2200 Kalakaua Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO HONOLULU 
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AND AT A BARGAIN" 


The comfortable, luxurious shave 
you always get with Williams 
Shaving Cream. The bang-up fin- 
ish for any shave—Aqua Velva— 
that keeps your skin as Williams 
lather leaves it. 


For a short time all this at a real 
bargain! Buy the 50c Double Size 
tube and get complimentary bottle 
of Aqua Velva (half the 50c size). 
75c value for 50c. 


AQUA VELVA 





oe ® 
wm Williams 
SHAVING CREAM 
THE J. B. - WILLIAMS CO,, GLASTONBURY, cT., USA. 





THURS. (i1ith): 
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casting Co.’s WEAF chain. He gave 
radio—over its own air waves—another 
governmental word-spanking. 


Chairman Prall began with ominous 
generalities: “Radio has not taken its 
fullest advantage of its cultural, edu- 
cational, and public service possibili- 
ties.” The FCC intended to “see to it 
that the entertainment provided is 
wholesome and elevating.” 

Then he got specific: “Radio people 
would do well to eliminate programs 
that arouse the imaginations of chil- 
dren to the point where they cannot eat 
or sleep. I condemn... those that can 
be compared to the dime novels of 
‘Dead-eye Dick’ or ‘Boy Smuggler’ 
variety.” 

He delicately waved the FCC’s Damo- 
clean sword: “We cannot censor what 











BROADCASTS APR. 6-12 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT. (6th): Al Jolson premiere: The brothers 
Baer—Max and Buddy—are guest stars in 
the mammy singer’s new program. With 
Miriam Hopkins they act a comedy drama, 
The world champion heavyweight gurgles 
torch songs. 9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 
M.T.; 6:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

“Private Worlds:” Joan Bennett, Charles 
Boyer, Helen Vinson, and Joel McCrea 
enact a condensed version of the current 
movie about a psychopathic hospital. (see 
page 36). 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T 
7:00 P.T. CBS. 

SUN. (ith): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony: Arturo Toscanini concludes the 
Brahms cycle with the composer's. Fourth 
Symphony in E minor. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 
C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 
American Music Festival: In this hour’s 
concert of contemporary American music, 
George Gershwin and Sophie Braslau are 
the guest soloists; Ernest Schelling, How- 
ard Barlow, and Henry Hadley, the con- 
ductors. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 
5:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

MON. (8th): Chamber Music Festival: The 
Kolisch String Quartet of Vienna makes 
its first American appearance in the Li- 
brary of Congress for a 45-minute program 
of two Beethoven numbers and two com- 
positions written especially for the occa- 
sion by Alban Berg and Bela Bartoks. 
11:15 E.T.; 10:16 C.T.; 9:16 M.T.; 8:15 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 

Lucrezia Bori: The lyric soprano sings 


works of Mendelssohn, Puccini, Friml, and 
Lecuona in a half-hour program with An- 
dre Kostelanetz’s orchestra. 9:00 E.T.; 
8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. CBS. 


TUES. (9th): Understanding Music: A sym- 

phony orchestra under Howard Barlow's 
direction plays excerpts from _ classical 
numbers. 6:45 E.T.; 5:45 C.T.; 4:45 M.T.; 
3:45 P.T. CBS. 
World Peaceways: From the pacifist so- 
ciety’s banquet in the Waldorf-Astoria the 
microphone picks up talks by Dr. Harold 
Cc. Urey, discoverer of heavy water, and by 
Drs. Minot, Whipple, and Murphy, co-win- 
ners of the 1934 Nobel Prize for medicine. 
9:30 E.T.; 8:30 C.T.; 7:30 M.T.; 6:30 P.T. 
NBC—W JZ. 





WED. (10th): Rochester Civic Orchestra: Guy 


Fraser Harrison conducts an hour concert 
of light and familiar classics. 4:30 E.T.; 
3:30 C.T.; 2:30 M.T.; 1:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
Norman Cordon: A baritone new to radio 
listeners makes his network debut with a 
symphony orchestra in a half-hour of 
classics. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 
7:30 P.T. CBS. 

“Government Competition:” 
Dr. William Truant Foster, director of the 
Pollak Foundation, and Leland Olds, sec- 
retary of the New York State Power Au- 
thority discuss the desirability of Federal 
power projects. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 C.T.; 8:30 
M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ, 


FRI, (12th): Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: The 


First Lady acquaints America with rou- 
tine at the White House. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 
C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. CBS. 

“Die Meistersinger:” In a Jubilee Program 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, which 
ends his broadcasts till next Winter, Dr. 
Walter Damrosch conducts part of Act III 
of Wagner’s famous opera. 10:45 E.T.; 

9:45 C/T. ; 8:45 M.T.; 7:45 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
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is said on the air... What we can dp 
is maintain a general surveillance over 
radio stations .. . If they are consistent 
violators (of the public interest), we 
can refuse to renew their licenses.” 

Broadcasters lately have begun tak. 
ing Mr. Prall’s hint to try self-reform. 
They have tightened up on censorship, 
cracked down on advertising claims. 

“Radio is hardly a suitable medium 
to advertise remedies for bodily ills” 
last week declared E. P. H. James, 
NBC’s sales promotion manager. His 
company recently issued strict orders to 
salesmen: accept no new cathartic ac. 
counts, solicit no renewals. In March 
NBC’s taboo against Kleenex (o's 
new deodorant made the advertisers 
sore. They moved their “Story of 
Mary Marlin” over to Columbia chain. 

CBS’s news commentator, H. V. Kal- 
tenborn, believes in “a public rather 
than a private censor.” His present 
radio executive censors, he feels, are 
too prone to blue-pencil criticisms of 
public figures instrumental in legisla- 
tion affecting the radio industry. 





HARRIS-EWING 
Anning S. Prall: Radio Stations 
Must Toe the Mark for Him 


On the moral side, radio censors col- 
lide with performers every day. Casual- 
ties are such lines as Beatrice Lillie’s 
“She would take up Oriental dancing, 
but she has no stomach for that kind of 
thing.” 

Despite these self-critical efforts, 
three criticisms spur the FCC to tighten 
its grip on broadcasting: 


FINANCIAL: The hue and cry of 
“monvupoly” rests on two. complaints: 
high hook-up charges and the FCC's 
restricting zoning plan. 

America’s 600 stations pay the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
$10,000,000 a year for service—NBC 
alone, $3,000,000; CBS, $2,000,000. For- 
mer Senator Clarence C. Dill of Wash- 
ington declares the rates “unjust and 
indefensible.” These high prices punc- 
ture plans of non-network stations to 
form new chains in competition with 
NBC and CBS. 

The present zoning plan, which tends 
to concentrate stations in population 
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centers, Mr. Prall proposes to abolish. 
In its place he suggests a system to 
permit growth of new low-wattage sta- 
tions for the 50 per cent of the country 
which the FCC declares is now inade- 


quately served. 3 
Congress has ordered a complete in- 


vestigation. 

EDUCATIONAL: Preachers and educa- 
tors decry the advertiser as dictator of 
staple entertainment for America’s 70,- 
900,000 radio listeners. Instead, they 
demand: (a) outright government own- 
ership, (b) government-regulated mo- 
nopoly as in Great Britain, (c) a gov- 
ernment network in competition with 
private systems, and (d) compulsory 
periods for non-profit broadcasts. 

The FCC rejected the last proposal in 
January, pointing out that educational 
institutions already operate 38 stations 
in 22 States and that 269 large stations 
give 11.3 per cent of their time to edu- 
cational and religious programs. 

Mr. Prall has called a national con- 
ference of educators and broadcasters 
in Washington for May 15, “to promote 
cooperation.” 


LEGISLATIVE: Since the Radio Act of 
1927 created a regulatory commission, 
Congress has stinted on members’ sal- 
aries, hounded them for favors to home- 
State broadcasters, and fired them long 
before their six-year tenure of office 
expired. The result, carp critics, has 
been confusion, favoritism, and incom- 
petence. 

What about the future? “I wouldn’t 
say we are going to do anything es- 
pecially sensational,” drawled Mr. Prall 
in summation last Saturday. But “radio 
stations must toe the mark.” 


PHOTONA: Tuned by Light, It 


Resembles a Musical Saw-Organ 


Ten years ago, a young Philadelphia 
dentist decided to go into the radio 
broadcasting business. Within twelve 
months Dr. Leon Levy became. presi- 
dent of station WCAU. A few years 
later when WCAU became Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s Philadelphia out- 
let, he stepped into CBS’s board of 
directors. Secret of his success, he 
asserts, is sheer enthusiasm for radio. 

His fervor expresses itself in unex- 
pected ways. In the elevators of 
WCAU’s studios he has installed loud- 
speakers so that guests “won’t miss 
anything riding up and down.” In the 
Levy home a microphone hangs over 
his baby’s crib to broadcast gurgles to 
every room. 

Latest product of Dr. Levy’s en- 
thusiasm is the photona, an electro- 
phonic musical instrument with which 
Ivan Eremeeff, a Russian-born engineer 
formerly with the United States Army 
Air Corps, tinkered for fifteen years. 
Last year Eremeeff’s plans attracted 
Dr. Levy. He contributed $5,000 to help 
the Russian build his first photona. Its 
tones strike the ether for the first time 
Saturday, Apr. 6, at 615 P.M. over 
Columbia’s chain. 

The photona, like all musical instru- 
ments, produces sound by vibration. 














For example, a cornet uses brass as a 
vibrating medium; the piano and the 
violin, strings, Eremeeff’s invention em- 
ploys the diaphragm of a loudspeaker. 

Pressure on a key of the organ-like 
console flashes a beam of light through 
a slot in a revolving disk to a photoelec- 
tric cell. The cell reacts by sending im- 
pulses of electricity to the loudspeaker 
at the vibration rate of the lightbeam. 
Six slotted disks revolving between the 
cells and the lights give the instrument 
a range of six octaves. It sounds like 
a combination of an organ and a 
musical saw. 
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EnnuI: Roscoe Penn, a Negro in At- 
lanta, Ga., when charged with stealing 
an automobile, thought fast. He told 
officers he became fatigued while walk- 
ing, sat in the car to rest, and when 
his foot struck the starter he was too 
tired to lift it. 


Topsacco: In Tulsa, Okla., John Dut- 
ton, 40, explained why he married his 
12-year-old wife: ‘She had been sickly 
several years and addicted to tobacco, 
but I’ve been trying to break her of it.” 

Noses: In Spokane, Wash., policemen 
must have perfect profiles. The idea is 
not to turn its cops into movie heroes, 
Health Commissioner Hendricks ex- 
plained. ‘We have let in men who had 
suffered broken noses . . . they were | 
more subject to colds and sinus trouble | 
than men without the disfigurement.” 

HEEL: Grace Young, of Huntington, | 
Ind., jilted her fiance, Lawrence Yahne, | 
because he lost his job. Next day he 
met her on the street, knocked her | 
down, and took back the shoes he had | 
given her. 

































NupeE DEAL: Miss Diana Retas, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., said Carl Drews an- 
noyed her. When she looked out of her 
window she saw him strolling around | 
his apartment stark naked. The judge 
ruled Mr. Drews could do what he liked | 
in his own home. “No one is com- 
pelled to look at him if they don’t want 
to.” 








DIsILLUSION: Struck blind when he 
was 2, David Williams of London, now 
22, regained his sight. “I have had a | 
great disappointment,” he said. “I | 
thought a tall, slender man was some- 
thing cylindrical, like a walking stick. 
A man who was broad I imagined the 
same shape as a cricket bat.” 

SLoT: In Boston an apron-clad man 
jumped up and down before a fire- 
alarm box. He clutched a coin in his 
hand. Down the street his restaurant 
burned briskly. The man asked Po- 
liceman Rufus Smith: “Where do I put 
the nickel?” 
















Everywhere you drive 
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Stop WatcuH: Pearl Taylor, county | \uburh Modets: ome: 
newspaper carrier of Skidmore, Mo., | manifest evidence of 
threw out his chest. He boasted of || discriminating 
getting to work for six months at 5:27 
by the postoffice clock. The clock had 
not been running since last Summer. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


SCREEN: ‘Private Worlds’ for 
Town; ‘Laddie’ for Country 























































































Geometry declares a single straight 
line is the shortest distance between 
two points. But that doesn’t hold in 
the movie business. To reach its two 
points—sophisticated metropolitan au- 
diences and movie-goers in small towns 
—Hollywood must follow two lines. 
Last week brought a good example of 
big-town and small-town films. 

Paramount’s trail-blazing producer, 
Walter Wanger, headed his product for 
the cities—‘Private Worlds.” The 
drama, fashioned from Phyllis Bot- 
tome’s best seller of ‘last year, concerns 
itself with a subject new to the movies. 
Its topic, psychiatry, engrosses. city 
dwellers today. 

RKO took the other path and went 
back to the soil. After taking the 
pulse of small towns throughout the 
country, RKO filmed “Laddie,” Gene 
Stratton-Porter’s sentimental novel that 
nearly two million people have bought. 


City Snow: Wagner’s “Private 
Worlds” stuck close to the novel, which 
told of the reactions of paranoiacs, 
manic-depressives, and the psychia- 
trists who attempt to bring them back 
to a world of reality. 

Claudette Colbert, winner of this 
year’s Motion Picture Academy award, 
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combed back her ingenue bangs, donned 
a white and not unbecoming doctor’s 
gown, and tackled a dramatic part. 

Opposite her the Frenchman Charles 
Boyer ably acts the part of the psy- 
chiatrist who has no use for women 
doctors. By the time the picture reaches 
its happy and logical conclusion, Boyer 
is not only sold on female medicos but 
completely won over to Miss Colbert. 

To make sure that the celluloid diag- 
noses and treatments of the soft- 
brained characters were correct, Wang- 
er, a stickler for detail (he built a rep- 
lica of the White House delivery en- 
trance and kitchen gardens for “The 
President Vanishes’) placed a real psy- 
chiatrist on the set. 

As technical director, Dr. Samuel 
Marcus drew a fat fee for advice. He 
brought with him a background of 
study in Vienna and London, where he 
specialized in borderline mental cases. 


Country SHow: In “Laddie” no deep- 
er problem is probed than whether 
Laddie (John Beal) ought to give up 
farming. He considers the change be- 
cause the father of his fiancee (Gloria 
Stuart) thinks that all farmers are 
“clodhoppers and ungentlemanly.” Fi- 
nally he decides that if tilling the soil 
was good enough for his father it is 
good enough for him. The hard- 
hearted prospective father-in-law re- 
lents after Laddie saves his long-lost 
son’s life. 

As Little Sister, 8-year-old Virginia 
Weidler encourages the many romances 
in her family. She eavesdrops, tattles 
on kissers, and makes herself a lovable 
general nuisance. Though obviously 
groomed by her studio as a threat to 
Shirley Temple, she still has a long way 
to go. Her long black braids and slow 
smile set none of the audience a-cooing 
as do the Temple dimpled grin and 
golden curls. 





- CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





STAGE 

WAITING FOR LEFTY and TILL THE DAY 
I DIE (Longacre Theatre): Two stimulat- 
ing one-act plays presented by the left- 
wing Group Theatre. ‘Lefty’ devotes it- 
self to the recent New York taxi strike, 
suggesting in strident tones that a strike 
is the best and only solution to workers’ 
problems. The other, a sadistic comedy, 
Waves a red flag of communism at Nazi 
Germany. 

LADY OF LETTERS (Mansfield Theatre): A 
scatter-brained professor’s wife (Muriel 
Kirkland) mixes things up generally in a 
Southwestern university by aiding an au- 
thor to publish an erotic manuscript. that 
becomes a best-seller. Better playwright- 
ing might have made the farce amusing. 

SCREEN 

MISSISSIPPI (Paramount): W. C. Fields takes 
the helm, both of the picture and the show 
boat that is the plot’s background. Bing 
Crosby, singing some fine Rodgers and 
Hart tunes, is his chief entertainer. Fairly 
amusing in the Hollywood musical com- 
edy style. 

TRAVELING SALESLADY (First National): 
A toothpaste king’s daughter (Joan Blon- 
dell) carves out a career for herself by 
competing with her father, selling a 
liquor-flavored dentifrice. As the inventor 
of the alcoholic paste, Hugh Herbert dis- 
plays a happy farcical gift. Diverting 
enough in a mild way. 

WEST POINT OF THE AIR (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): With a great amount of flag- 
waving this film glorifies our men of war. 
The story shows a father (Wallace Beery) 
trying to make a “man” of his son (Rob- 
ert Young). Some marvelous fiying se- 
quences and hair-raising aerial stunts. 
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CARTOONISTS: Peace Prize 


Puzzles the Militant Kirby 

“T can’t figure out how I won it,” con- 
fessed Rollin Kirby, Scripps-Howard’s 
militant political cartoonist in Wash- 
ington last week. 

He got a surprise. A letter arriveg 
informing Kirby of the Universal Peace 
League’s decision to award him its an- 
nual prize, a bronze statuette. 

Mr. Kirby seemed mildly astonisheg 
to learn the League considered he had 
made “the outstanding contribution” to- 
ward world peace: “I haven’t drawn 
nearly as many cartoons on the subject 
as a great many other artists.” 

Prize winning by now should be sec- 
ond nature to the country’s outstanding 
cartoonist. He has pocketed three $500 
Pulitzer prizes—more than any other 
man in his field. 

The best-known Kirby cartoon-char- 
acter is the hypocritical, unshaved, 
stove-pipe-hatted gentleman he drew to 
lampoon dry forces in Prohibition. Al- 
though the liberal press adopted the 
character so widely it became difficult 
to trace its source, newspaperdom gen- 
erally credits Kirby with its creation. 

But when he claimed the character 
for his own in a Vanity Fair article 
soon after repeal, protesting letters 
poured in on him. One even came from 
New Zealand. Their tone was all the 
same: Kirby was a faker; a local car- 
toonist had originated the symbol of 
the drys. 

Kirby moaned: “I honestly believed 
I had originated the character. I’ve de- 
cided that nobody is original any 
more . 

“You know there’s (been) very little 
originality in cartoon characters .. 
since (Thomas) Nast created the Tam- 
many tiger, the Democratic donkey, the 
Republican elephant, and several others. 
That’s one of the troubles with my pro- 
fession: we have to use the same old 
characters day in and day out because 
newspaper readers have grown used 
to them. Don’t fool yourself, this is a 
dull business I’m in.” 

The dullness is doubtless accentuated 
by contrast with the variety of his art 
training, which was far more complete 
than that of most newspaper cartoon- 
ists. After three years at New York's 
Art Students League, the Illinois-born, 
Nebraska-reared boy went to Julien’s 
famous academy in Paris. Later he 
studied at the Academie Delacluse and 
the Academie Rossi, where James Mc- 
Neill Whistler taught. 

In 1902 Kirby, then 27, returned to 
the United States to coax a living out 
of art. After ten years of magazine 
illustrating, he got fed up with editors’ 
demands for drawings of handsome 
characters. 

Disgusted, he quit. “I walked down 
to the old (New York) Evening Mail 
and asked for a job. I got it. I stayed 
there for nearly two years. Then I got 
fired. I got a job on The Sun and 
was fired almost before I got my hat 
off. Then I got a job on The World.” 
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In a cubbyhole office, perched thirteen 
stories up in the Pulitzer Building’s 
gilded dome, Kirby began his cartoon- 
ing career. Today he seldom hobnobs 
with newspaper men. He prefers a 
social-artistic set, considers Degas the 
greatest of all artists, and likes dry- 
fly fishing and tennis. 

Younger than Kirby, and hot on his 
heels for recognition run two other 
cartoonists, Edmund Duffy of The Bal- 


timore Sun and Daniel Robert Fitzpat-. 


rick of The St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

In the last four years Duffy has won 
two Pulitzer prizes. One satirized 
Russia's fight against the church. The 
other, a bitter denunciation of the San 
Jose lynchings, showed the late Gov- 
ernor Rolph of California waving a 
hand toward two strung-up bodies. The 


ACME 
Cartoonist Kirby: ‘We Have to 
Use the Same Old Characters’ 


caption: “California points with pride.” 

Duffy, 36-year-old son of a Jersey 
City policeman, has traveled much the 
Same artistic path as Kirby. First he 
spent five years at the Art Students 
League. Then, with $150 earned by a 
page of Armistice Day sketches for the 
old New York Tribune and some illus- 
trations for Scribner’s, he boarded a 
Liverpool-bound ship, arrived with only 
$90 left. A job on The London Daily 
News was a necessity. 

Afte® pinching pennies for a while 
Duffy moved to Paris to study art, in- 
vestigate Montmartre night life, and sip 
vermouth at the Cafe du Dome. Back 
in America finally, he lugged his lanky 
frame into The Brooklyn Eagle offices. 
On Labér Day, 1924, he shifted to The 
Baltimore Sun. 

He boasts that he never exercises, 
moans that he has acquired a classical 
Maryland taste for horse racing. 

Fitzpatrick’s career has unfolded al- 
most entirely in his tiny office in The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch’s Olive Street 
Building. He decided to be a cartoonist 
while attending the Superior, Wis., 





High School. He enrolled in Chicago’s 
Art Institute, and in 1911 began doing 
sports cartoons for The Chicago Daily 
News. In 1913, aged 22, he boarded a 
train for St. Louis and The Post-Dis- 
patch. 

The day Prohibition began, he pro- 
duced his most startling sketch—the 
Statue of Liberty diving into the At- 
lantic. He draws with bold strokes 
and enjoys lampooning Missouri utility 
magnates, whom he portrays as fat 
little high-hatted cherubs floating on 
clouds. 

During prohibition “Fitz” campaigned 
as violently against the dry laws with 
his crayons as Post-Dispatch editors 
did with their typewriters. 


pacifists. 

In 1924, at the Philadelphia Academy 
of Fine Arts, he won the John Frederick 
Lewis prize for cartooning. Two years 
later he won the coveted prize estab- 
lished by Joseph Pulitzer, father of the 
Post-Dispatch publisher. 

For recreation he plays average golf 
and average poker with newspaper 
friends. 


STRIKE: The Guild Finishes Its 


First Major Encounter First 


Forty-three reporters, photographers, 
and rewrite men lined up in front of 
strike headquarters on Bank Street, 
Newark, N. J., Sunday. With wide 
grins on their faces the Newspaper 
Guild members marched a few score 
feet down the street and up the steps 
into The Newark Ledger office. The 
greatest strike of editorial employes 
in United States newspaper history— 
which began last Nov. 17—was over. 

Terms of settlement: 


® All strikers to be reinstated in their 
previous jobs, at their previous pay. 


© All save one strikebreaker—a city 
editor who displaced no Guild member 
—to be discharged. 


® No Guild members to be dismissed 
for any cause for 30 days. If they were 
dismissed after that time for reasons 
of economy, they should be hired back 
before anyone else. 


® An arbitration board, composed of a 
Ledger representative, a Guild repre- 
sentative, and an impartial chairman, 
to be created to decide wage, hour, and 
working-condition clauses. Their deci- 
sions to be incorporated in the eighth 
exclusive Guild contract signed by any 
United States publisher. 


© The fate of the eight men whose orig- 
inal dismissal caused the strike to be 
decided by the arbitration board. 

The Newark Guild and the two trus- 
tees now governing Ledger affairs 
signed the settlement agreement. Late 
in January, on court order, the trustees 
temporarily replaced Lucius T. Rus- 
sell as Ledger publisher. Last week 
125 stockholders petitioned a New Jer- 
sey Chancery court to remove him per- 
manently. 














The latest and greatest of the 
famous Merriam - Websters. It 
opens up for you all the cultural 
and practical knowledge of this 
eventful era. Every subject in 
the whole range of man’s knowl- 
edge comes within its scope. 





His cur- | 
rent anti-war cartoons bring throaty | f 
cheers from the most mild-mannered | ‘ 


Modern science and culture in 
all their branches are made ac- 
cessible to the general reader. 
It covers a larger number of 
subjects than has ever before 
been contained in any single 
volume. 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL 


‘DICTIONARY Second Edition 


600,000 Entries—122,000 Not Found in Any Other Diction- 
| ary @ Thousands of New Words @ 12,000 Terms lilustrated @ 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone @ Thousands of 
| Eneyelopedie Articles @ 35,000 Geographical Entries @ 
| 13,000 Biographical Entries @ 200 Valuable Tables @ Syn- 

onyms and Antonyms @ 3350 Pages @ Cost $1,300,000.00. 


See the New Merriam-Webster At Your Bookstore or 
Stationer’s or Write Today for Free Pamphlet. 


| G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 543 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
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Newest Type 


EVINRUDE 


SPORTSMAN 


World’s lightest outboard, 
cnly 242 Ibs. Easy-start- 
ing, fits any small boat, 
runs 2 hours on less than 
gallon, gives speeds up 
to 7 miles per hour. 


It never cost so 

little to own an 

Evinrude. Enjoy va- 

cation boating and 

fishing as never be- 

fore. 14 models, Clean and 
quiet Underwater Exhaust, 
Streamline Hooded Power, 
Vibrationless Rubber Mount- 
ings, scores of other modern 
features. Easy terms. Write 
" today. EVINRUDE, Milwaukee, 
> 4474 WN. 27th Street. 





23 LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
ll IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR | 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
11 Rockefeller Center - New York 





Bates Stapler 


CAN'T JAM OR CLOG 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 


Without obligation or expense. 
Simply return this advertisement at- 
tached to your letterhead. Address 


THE BATES MANUFACTURING CO. 
22 Vesey Street, New York City 





MAKERS OF BATES NUMBERING MACHINES 
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SOLD ON APPROVAL 


USED in some of the 
finest homes and offices 


throughout the country. 
Furnished in different 
desi materials and 


finis! giving almost 
any desired effect. Sold 
direct from factory only, 
which assures you a per- 
manent source of supply 
for additional sections in 
the future; alsosaves you 
the middleman’s profit. 
Price complete as fllustrated with 
three book sections, only $16.75. 
Write for your Free Copy of Our Illustrated 
Catalog No. W-415. It will interest you. 
The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falis, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
New York Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8663) 
ay Fits any Space. 
fe J Always com- 
plete yet never 
*finished.” 
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Send News-Week 


Many readers who desire to re- 
member friends in far-off lands, send 
News-WeEEk as the gift perennial. 
Not only the news of home but the 
news of the world, brilliantly told, 
superbly illustrated. Remember your 
friends. 























One Year From Today 


What Will You Be Earning? 


This may be the most important year in 
your life! Your whole future is apt to de- 
_ on how you take advantage of present 

usiness changes. 

The “New Deal” is opening. up-»new jobe, 
creating unusual opportunities, bringing back 
prosperity. But that does not insure prosperity 
for you. Only you can insure that. 

For months—maybe years—employers will be 
able to pick and choose out of the millions now 
unemployed or dissatisfied with their work and 
pay. Naturally they will pick the men with 
most preparation and ability. 

Youshould—you must—make yourself quickly 
more valuable—to protect what you have and to 
insure getting yourshare of the promotions and 
pay raises. It is being done by OTHERS—it can 
be done by YOU! ‘ 

Ask us to send you full details about our new 
spare time training, and to explain how it pre- 
pares you to meet today’s demands and oppor- 
tunities, also about our salary-increasing plan. 
If you really are in earnest, you should investi- 
gate at once, Check your field below, write 
your name and address, and mail, 


LaSalle Extension University 


Dept. 494-R Chicago 

Send me, free, the facts about the demands and 
opportunities in the business field I have checked 
—and about your training for that field. 


O Higher Accountancy 

O Expert Bookkeeping oOo 

O Business Management a! 

O Traffic Management O Law—LL. B. Degree 
O Commercial 
a 
oO 





O C. P. A. Coaching 
O Personnel Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 

























AVIATION 


MORGAN: Curtiss-Wright’s New 


Chairman Avoids High Pressure 





A lank North Carolina mountaineer 
ambled out of the hills 27 years ago 
to join the navy. Instead of seeing the 
world he saw turbines and generators. 
On the old cruiser New York, he 
learned a newfangled trade, electricity. 
Last week that mountaineer-engineer, 
Thomas A. Morgan, ambled into a big, 
richly furnished corner office on the 
32nd floor of New York’s RCA Building. 
There he took the top job of the world’s 
largest aircraft manufacturing concern. 


No bankers’ whim nor friends’ wire- 
pulling elevated Thomas Morgan to 
the board chairmanship of the $28,000,- 
000 Curtiss-Wright Corp. Unemotional 
budget figures gave him the job—he 
had salvaged the company from the 
financial junkheap. 

In 1930 Curtiss-Wright, a baby of 
the booming ’20s, lost $9,374,944. Di- 
rectors wagged sad heads. They knew 
that unless something were done, their 
company would not much longer be 
building planes and Whirlwind motors, 
dusting crops with insecticides, provid- 
ing aerial taxi service, and operating 
30-odd flying fields. So in June, 1931, 
they summoned Mr. Morgan, president 
of the Sperry Corporation, manufactur- 
ers of compasses, gyroscopic stabilizers 
for ships, 800,000 candlepower army 
searchlights, and marine steering de- 
vices. Would he take over Curtiss- 
Wright’s presidency and try to mop up 
the blob of red ink? 

Morgan moved in. One thing struck 
him immediately: Curtiss-Wright was 
doubling on its .own tracks. It sold 
planes to training schools, air fields, 
and small operators, then turned 


around and competed directly with its 
customers by establishing similar serv- 
ices. 

Immediately Morgan began pruning 
these gangly, unprofitable limbs. He 
abandoned all sidelines and leased or 
sold all but two fields, those at Mem- 


























phis, Tenn., and Columbia, S. c. He 
limited the company to one objective_ 
manufacturing. 

Scores of salesmen scurried abroag. 
They placed orders with Austria’s 
Luftverkehrs-Aktiengesellschaft, to Ger. 
many’s Luft Hansa, the Netherlands’s 
KLM (Royal Dutch Air Lines), ang 
China’s China National Aviation Corp. 
Other salesmen, meanwhile, were busy 
selling big Curtiss Condors to Ameri- 
can Airlines and Whirlwind and Cy. 
clone motors to Pan American Air. 
ways, Transcontinental & Western Air 
Inc., and the army and navy. 

Within six months the company’s loss 
had shrunk by half. During 1932 mr. 
Morgan managed to shave it to $606,- 
182. The depression year of 1933 reg. 
istered a $135,896 profit—the com- 
pany’s first. Last year this climbed to 
$359,736. 

At last Monday’s stockholders’ meet- 
ing, Mr. Morgan’s voice drawled stil] 
more cheering words. This year’s sales 
were running about 20 per cent ahead 
of last year’s. Where Mar. 27, 1934 
had seen $6,504,763 in unfilled orders on 
company books, Mar. 19, 1935, saw 
$7,791,512. The navy had just ordered 
$2,752,707 worth of observation planes, 


Curtiss-Wright’s new board chair- 
man, shy and retiring, used no high- 
pressure methods to achieve his results, 
His sales arguraents had solid founda- 
tion in experience. 

In 1911, while he was still a gob, the 
navy decided to try out one of Elmer 
Sperry’s newly invented gyroscopic 
compasses. To install it, they moved 
Morgan from the cruiser New York to 
the battleship Delaware. The next year, 
on the expiration of his enlistment, 
Morgan joined Sperry’s rickety little 
company. 

Almost immediately he departed for 
Europe to sell compasses to foreign 
navies. Great Britain, Italy, and France 
bought them. At the outbreak of the 
war, Morgan was supervising instal- 
lation of Sperry gyroscopes in Russian 
battleships. Two busy years with Al- 
lied navies followed. 

Then he scooted back to the United 
States to extend the Sperry principles 
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Thomas A. Morgan (Right), New Head of Curtiss-Wright, 


Discussing Model of Fighting Plane With Albert Lodwick 
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Six months ago Jimmy Collins, ace 
test-dive pilot who plunged to his death 
over Long Island last fortnight, con- 
tracted to test a navy plane at Buffalo. 
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of a Franco-American conflict over our 
Central American neighbor. 
None of the battles came off. 


TOWARD*® UNDERSTANDING JAPAN. By 
Sidney L. Gulick, 266 pages, 64,000 words. 
Index. Macmillan; New York. $2. 


Dr. Gulick, a former missionary who 
knows his economics and politics, takes 
a-novel, stand on the Far Eastern ques- 
tion. He has lived in Japan for 26 
years, and insists on looking at it from 
the inside, as would a liberal Japanese. 

The observer analyzes the Asiatic 
ambitions of the growing country. He 
makes them sound like what was called 
“manifest destiny” when this country 
was deciding to annex Texas. 

He shows that the samurai, heredi- 
tary Japanese warriors, are not the 
only fire-breathers in the field. Three 
years ago Gen. William Mitchell of the 
United States Army, retired, wrote an 
article entitled “Are We Ready for 
War With Japan?” In 1933 Floyd 
Gibbons, ex-war correspondent, stated 
in Hearst’s Cosmopolitan: ‘The fleet is 
in the Pacific because the defense of 
the U. S. A. demands that it stay 
there.” 

In connection with these supposed 
perils, the Congregationalist author 
points out that in case of a war with 
us Japan would find it hard to supply 
herself with munitions, having little 
steel, coal, or financial credit. As to 
sudden attacks, he reminds readers that 
while America has no easily accessible 
vital spots, Japan has four large in- 
flammable cities on her Eastern coast. 

To clear the warlike atmosphere 
which shrouds the Pacific Ocean, he 
suggests that America revise her big- 
navy plans, substitute something less 
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27th Consecutive 


Common Stock Dividend 
- March 28, 1935 


Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of seventy-five cents per share 
upon the common stock of the company, 
paren May 1, 1935, to all common stock- 

olders of record at the close of business 
April 15, 1935. Checks will be mailed. Trans- 
fer books will not be closed. This is the 
27th consecutive dividend on General Mills 


common. 
(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer 
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offensive for the Asiatic exclusion law 
passed eleven years ago, recognize 
Manchukuo, and try out an American- 
Japanese non-aggression pact. Though 
he recognizes that the world now seems 
to be off the honor standard in treaties, 
he thinks expressions of good faith 
would clear the air for the naval con- 
ference due this year. 

Dr. Gulick, who will be 75 next week, 





WIDE WORLD 
Japanese Maneuvers: A Subject 
on Which Writers Disagree 


has five college degrees and five chil- 
dren. He has written 23 buoks, four 
of them in Japanese. 


THE CASE FOR MANCHUKUO. By George 
Bronson Rea. 389 pages, 100,000 words. 
Index, Appendix. Appleton-Century, New 
York. $3.50. 


Mr. Rea, Counsellor to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs of Manchukuo, 
frankly boasts that he is a propagand- 
ist. “I am the representative of Man- 
chukuo in the United States,” he 
writes. “I am its advocate. I am par- 
tisan in its defense.” 

The “case” he builds up for his client 
would hardly impress a judge, even if 
he had no other evidence but that pro- 
vided by the defense. “For the sake 
of argument,” Mr. Rea admits that 
Manchuria was an integral part of 
China; that Japan did violate the nine- 
power treaty and the League Cove- 
nant; that it “forced independence upon 
the people of Manchukuo.” Such ad- 
missions, though they show fairness, 
hardly strengthen his argument that 
Japan’s aggression was justified. 

He attempts to prove his “case” 
largely by citing the past unscrupu- 
lous deeds of other countries. His 
startling conclusion is that we may be 
“propagandized (sic) into a war in the 
Pacific in order ... that Russia may 
have a clear field in Asia.” 

Some of Mr. Rea’s personal memoirs 
are interesting. As editor of the Far 
Eastern Review of Shanghai and ad- 
viser-to both Sun Yat-sen and Yuan 
Shih-kai, former rulers of China, he 
was an eyewitness to the effects of 
America’s vacillating Far Eastern pol- 
icy. .He shows how our State Depart- 


ment, unwilling to foster monopolies 
in China, prevented American bankers 
from lending money for Chinese rajj. 
roads, and how a Japanese-fearing aq. 
ministration reversed the policy. By 
that time of course, Japan had its foot 
in the “open door.” 

Foreign affairs have suffered the 
same degeneration as poker, the writer 
suggests. Nowadays, “one never knows 
whether he is sitting in a game of 
draw, jack-pots, stud, deuces wild, or 
spit-in-the-ocean. It’s all very enter. 
taining, but it is not poker.” 

The ex-newspaper man and Manchu- 
kuo official has played poker for many 
years. In 1898 he. was working for 
Pulitzer’s New York World. When the 
U. S. S. Maine sank in Havana Har- 
bor he was the first reporter to reach 
the scene. He played cards at night 
with the ship’s officers, trying to dig 
up some news. “They didn’t seem to 
know anything,” he mourns. “They 
just played poker. It cost Mr. Pulitzer 
more money than I care to mention.” 


. 
LITTLE REVIEWS: The General's 


Eagle . . an Islander’s America 


THE BLUE EAGLE FROM EGG TO EARTH. 
By Gen. Hugh S. Johnson. 438 pages, 130,- 
000 words. Index, Appendix. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $3. 


Memoirs of a soldier, who at 11 saw 
the Cherokee Strip .opened up, at- 34 
chased Villa, at 36, helped mobilize 
American industry, and at.51 drilled 
it like a top sergeant. Sinewy language, 
salty stories, and unfinished -contro- 
versies. Some admissions of error but 
no apologies. Conclusions on the NRA: 


“But oh my foes and ah my 
friends, ¥ 
It was a lovely fight.’ 


THE PUMPKIN COACH. By Louis Paul. 407 
pages, 100,000 words. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2.50. 


Essentially a rambling, good-natured, 
satirical essay rather than a story. 
Technically a novel about a South Sea 
islander’s experiences in modern Amer- 
ica. He meets sophisticated artists, 
bums, boxers, and workers; talks his 
way at great length through various 
intellectual adventures. 

The author, recently a bankrupt wan- 
derer, broke into the big-time maga- 
zines a short time ago with a prize 
short story, had his first novel selected 
by the Literary Guild, and is now writ- 
ing in Hollywood on a four-month con- 
tract. Epotees: 

PROVENCE. By Ford Madox Ford. 359 pages, 


140,000 words. Illustrations, Index. Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia. $3. 


The urbane sexagenarian Ford Ma- 
dox Ford believes there are “only two 
earthly paradises’—the Reading Room 
of the British Museum and Provence. 
In this book he describes the history 
and characteristics of the larger heaven 
in fragrant language. He also remem- 
bers many anecdotes, fine books, and 
famous late citizens of New York, 
Paris, and London. Speaking of bull- 
fights, he says the world’s four fiercest 
animals are all vegetarians: “the bull, 
the stallion . . . the rhinoceros ..- 
and M. Hitler.” 
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New Tire Invention Saves Motorists’ Lives 


A blister 
forms—grows bigger and bigger and, 
suddenly, BANG! A blow-out! 
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“Goodrich Safety 


CTURES don’t lie. And A. -J.. SARNO, 

of the International News photo- 
graphic staff, has plenty of them to prove 
that a blow-out is something you can’t 
“laugh off.”” Read what the man who has 
snapped thousands of accident “shots” 
has to say about blow-outs. 


“You ought to take a look at my 
collection of blow-out ‘shots.’ 
Hardened as I am to that sort of 
thing, I always feel a cold shiver run 
up my spine when I think of how 
treacherously a blow-out works. 
One minute you're sailing along 
smoothly. The next instant—BANG! 
Your tire blows out—your car is 
snatched out of your control. Be- 
lieve me, I don’t want the boys tak- 
ing pictures of my ‘last ride.’ That’s 
why my car’s equipped with Good- 
rich Silvertowns.” 

At today’s speeds, terrific heat is gener- 

ated inside the tire. You can’t see it but 


rubber and fabric separate. 


But in Silvertowns, the Golden Ply re- 
sists this heat—the great, unseen cause of 
blow-outs. Rubber and fabric don’t sepa- 
rate. Blisters don’t form, and these blow- 
outs are prevented before they get started! 


No extra cost! 


You need the life-saving protection of 
this safer, tougher tire now—today— 
every day. Go to your Goodrich dealer. 
Press your hand on the sure-footed, deep- 
grooved Silvertown tread. Feel the big, 
husky cleats grip. Then you'll know why 
Silvertowns give you such positive pro- 
tection against those “‘tail-spin” skids that 
are always so dangerous. And remember 
—Goodrich Silvertowns with the Life- 
Saver Golden Ply cost not a penny more 
than other standard tires. 


Copyright 1935, The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Silvertown 


WITH LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 
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“Is this fact 
important to You ? — 


VALUE ! cocci sccsesce MULDNESS! stocscco HEALTHY NERVES! 


because they are mild — pleasing to my “T have smoked Camels for fourteen 5 


throat,” says Miss Helene Bradshaw, an without a sign of upset nerves,” says | 
enthusiastic horsewoman. Horn, former Gold Cup winner. 


tured from costlier tobaccos,” says Charley 
Belden, Wyoming rancher. “No wonder 


they have such a rich, cool flavor!” 
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FLAVO R I “It’s been thrilling to have a part in the vast enterprise of building Boulder Dam,” 


says Erwin Jones, Boulder Dam engineer. “Plenty of strain, too. When I get tired, there’s nothing 
like a Camel. Man, what a swell taste Camels have! Mild, cool, and mellow! You can tell they are. 
made from choice tobaccos, because they don’t get ‘flat’ or tiresome in taste when you smoke a lot.” 





